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“Tp you reckon, we reckon; if you pay your debts, we pay ours”: 
the fish that thus answered the beautiful lady of the Arabian 
Nights were not more punctual “in their duty” than Queen Vic- 
toria’s subjects. 
returns, they return; and her most gracious countenance no sooner 


shows itself than the most gratified countenance of her public is 
there to respond. Every joarney which the Queen makes brings 








forth the old attestation, under the sign-visual of John Bull. The | 


urchin fingering his first shilling in his pocket to find that it is 
safe, cannot be more sure of its loyalty than Queen Victoria 
of her people’s. The last journey is as like those before it 
as the last feel of the shilling is like the others. Gosport, 
Basingstoke, Bromsgrove, Birmingham, Derby, Edinburgh— 
mark out any route you will, and it is one story—crowds, 
smiles, cheers, festoons, addresses, amenities of every kind 
available between local effervescence and passing greatness. 
It needs not Sir John Pakington at Bromsgrove to tell the 
Queen how the public is disposed to her crown and dignity: 
the people itself supersedes the Privy Councillor in a direct inter- 
view; and Queen Victoria withdraws to Balmoral, certain that 
whatever fate may overtake France with her President-Emperor 
of uncertain genealogy, Austria with her degenerate Rudolph and 
her alien provinces, Russia with her hereditary assassinability, 
England is safe, to herself and to her Sovereign. 





The opening of the Free Library at Manchester is a “ great 


fact,” worthy of the attendance that inaugurated it, although that , 


attendant company comprised the greatest and benignest satirist 
of our day. A public library of twenty-one thousand volumes, to 
be freely lent to the inhabitants, without charge, in their own 
homes, is an institution wholly new to the world, save in its local 
companion the library of Peel Park, which Joseph Brotherton had 
so great a share in founding. The fact that the new institu- 
tion of Manchester transcends the local philosophy of “ commercial 
—, in being a positive gift without sale or return, is no 
lame but glory to Manchester; which is greater than it sup- 
posed itself to be. 
The ceremony of formally conveying the gift to the Corporation 
on behalf of the inhabitants was celebrated by some remarkable 
incidents. Sir James Stephen, Cambridge Professor of Modern 
History, shed over the scene the lustre of university sanction, and 
the rich colouring of a gorgeous rhetoric. Mr. Dickens, who went 
to Italy and published an unconscious confession that he under- 
stood nothing of Italy, Italian, or the Italians—who went to 
America and published, for correction, his ingenuous “ Notes on 
America ”—goes down to Manchester to tell the world that he does 
not understand the Manchester School, but that he supposes it to be 
one and the same with the new Peo} le’s Library in Manchester! The 
meeting was ene held in the Socialist Hall,—an associa- 
tion of ideas which cuts both ways. The London organ of the Man- 
chester School regards the Libr as an antidote to “ Socialist 
discussions ”; yet it will be diffi for the pure economist to jus- 
tify the institution on the princi, of Laissez-faire. In fact, the 
heart of Manchester has taught .ts head to be wiser than its 
own philosophy, and the great capital of manufacturing trade 
establishes an institution which could hardly repel the charge of 
being under some taint of practical “ Socialism.” The smiling 
satirist of cant and pretension patted the democrats of literature 
on the sides, and the less refined portrayer of the middle class as- 
sisted at the revolutionary feast ; while Bishop and Privy Councillor, 
Town Councillor and manufacturer, rent the skies (of the Socialist 
Hall) with loud applause. In the presence of satire, Vanity Fair, 


half-proud, half-perplexed at its own attitude, does homage to 


working truth; while public men, called upon to act up to some 
{|Larest Eprrion.] 


S55 a of all existing parties. 


If she comes to the station, they come; if she | 


| 
| 


half-conceived standard of the future, spur the jaded sides of hack 
oratory, and contrive to get up a passable hand-gallop after a 
topic out of sight. Meanwhile, the Library stands. 





In France, it is said that President Bonaparte has now defini- 
tively made up his mind to “the Empire”; but what France her- 
self has to say on that point is not so easily defined, since she is 
gagged. And not only gagged, but, we verily believe, perplexed, 
rather wearied, and altogether uncertain of her own mind. It is 
necessary to pass some time in the country, quietly noting the 
| unstudied traits of the intimate feeling of the people, in its 
| own countenance and its own heart, before you attain to any 
| conception of its sentiments. Men who once opposed the ac- 
| tual régime, have become, so to speak, passively resigned to it, 

from having acquired a thorough doubt as to the honesty and ca- 
Louis Napoleon stands, like Lord 
| erby, by favour of omnilateral opposition. Meanwhile, the Go- 
| Yernment really corrupts very few, and does not inpose on any. 
| Everybody knows it for what it is,—a terrible knowledge! But 
nobody is disposed to upset it in favour of any other régime. It 
is like a disease in a thoroughly worn-out patient, which the phy- 
sician will not cure lest he leave the field open for a worse. The 
existing lull of political strife is not unprofitable to the country, 
which is making prodigious strides in material wellbeing and in 
accumulation of wealth; and while he can “save society” by his 
empirical violences—while he can prevent riot, hateful to trade— 
Louis Napoleon may retain his place. ° 

But that itis a hard struggle, appears in the undisguised contest 
to which he is committed with words. Writing alarms him; but 
he cannot evade it. The Zimes assails him from the Hill of Lud, 
with historical parallelisms of France and the Lower Empire ; and 
he cannot abstain from answering in his Government Gazette ! 
La Presse questions the right of Le Pays to say that the 2d of 
December prevented disorder in May, or that France is a nation of 
cutthroats to be put down by anticipatory cutthroats ; and La 
Presse is “ warned,” as a prelude to its suppression : so that all 
Louis Napoleon’s tact and talent for passive silence cannot restrain 
him from contest with Emile de Girardin, the clever and vigorous 
adventurer who is all but the Warwick of Paris. Louis Napoleon 
has great nerve in total abstinence of expression ; but the un- 
ceasing twirl of his moustache with finger and thumb betrays the 
restlessness behind that mask, and the 7imes and the Presse pro- 
voke him out of his reserve. It is a hard struggle; and he hastens 





| to the Empire as the worried gamester precipitates the game, to 


learn his fate. 





The Fishery dispute may have ended diplomatically, but it has 
not ended practically. We come to this conclusion not chiefly 
through the reports of continued exacerbation in the Senate of the 
United States, nor through the report of Mr. Seward’s speech 
pointing to ulterior negotiations, but through a consideration of 
the facts as they are well known, as they have long existed, and 
as they have already been explained in our pages. Not that the 
speech of Mr. Seward is weak testimony in corroboration of our 
position. When aman so eminent, so experienced, so esteemed, 
makes a declaration on the part of America, it comes with more 
force than the language of officials whose tongues have not been 
sincere, and whose tenure of office is expiring. “Our fishermen 
want,” he says, “all that our own construction of the convention 
gives them, and want and must have more: they want and must 
have the privilege of fishing within the three inhibited miles, and 
of curing the fish on the shore.” With much good faith, the Ame- 
rican war-ships have been driving their own countrymen off the 
ground; but that cannot last. The American fishermen want 
what Mr. Seward says, because practically they have always had 
it, because sailors cannot be seilhe to respect an imaginary line 
laid down on the dancing flowing waters, and because the fish 
which they pursue lead them within the line. The reply of certain 
English writers, that the concession of freedom to fish in American 
grounds is as much as if we were to offer British in return for 
American cotton, does not apply : local and personal incitements are 
stronger even than justice, when that is only abstract or enforced 
by remote powers ; and fishermen cannot bear diplomacy in mind. 
Nor needs the ulterior bargain be embodied in fish alone. As the 
only way in which Congress can act, Mr. Seward indicates “ reci- 
procal legislation of some sort with the British Parliament or the 
British Colonies.” In whatsoever way, the question will have to 
be settled more solidly than it now is, by ulterior negotiation. 





The trial of Andries Botha at the Cape of Good Hope belongs to 
the class of causes célébres. Mr. Botha has been sentenced for 


| “ high treason,” and may have already been hanged, unless the sen- 


tence of the judge has been referred to the home authorities. The 
offence alleged against him is that he took part in the Hottentot 
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insurrection; but the circumstances throw much doubt upon the 
proceedings at law. 

Before the late outbreak, Andries Botha was a field-cornet in the 
employ of Government ; and he was held in high esteem for loy- 
alty and courage. The witnesses against him were principally 
Fingoes,—ignorant people, who had previously been ewe | and 
sentenced to imprisonment for life ; they were brought from a road- 
gang to give evidence ; and they gave their evidence without the 
sanction of oaths such as are required by English usage in the most 
insignificant cases. The effect of the evidence on the mind of peo- 

le well informed in the colony was to strengthen the belief in 
Botha’s innocence. Jury-trial has but recently been established 
there ; until lately the judge decreed entirely by his own will, 
and is popularly regarded with disproportionate reverence ; the 
jury in this case were not men of high standing or education ; and 
Sir John Wilde, whose conduct towards the prisoners has excited 
remark, summed up in a manner highly unfavourable to the 
prisoner. Such is the state of a case that ought to receive grave 
attention from the Queen’s Ministers. 

The demeanour of the judge suggests serious reflections as to 
the constitution of the courts of criminal judicature in the colony 
for the trial of political offences, and as to the necessity of dis- 
tinguishing more carefully between the judicial and executive de- 
partments. It would be disastrous if, to the other public calami- 
ties pressing on our fellow-subjects in South Africa, were added 
settled want of confidence in the administration of justice. 


Public expectation begins to define the next “ annexation” in 
India. It is assumed that what is dangerous to us from its rest- 
less contumacy must be seized to bring it completely within the 
screw of British power; and Pegu is construed to be in that 
state of ripeness. If England were to take possession as high u 
the Rangoon as Prome, residuary Burmah, deprived of its seaboard, 
would be rendered harmless; and the revenue of the rich province 
would pay for the trouble of possessing it. Mapsellers had better 
withhold their next editions until Lord Dalhousie shall have re- 
turned from Rangoon. 


Alarm at the advances of the cholera, we suppose, gave rise to 

a rumour that it had broken out at Magdeburg. This is incorrect, 
but it shows how prevailing is the consternation on the Continent. 
Cholera has appeared at Konigsberg on the Baltic, and now occu- 
ies the shores of that sea, from Konigsberg to Dantzic, extending 
inland up to the frontier of Russian Poland. Since our last sum- 
mary, we have heard of no new conquests Westward. Neverthe- 
less, Germany is now “ dreading ” the pestilence. At home, alarm 








spreads, as it ought to spread, seeing that our countrymen will | 


only make due preparations under the whip of fear. The Board 
of Health has formally notified to the Government that “ steps” 


should be taken to meet and mitigate any attack of the inevitable | 


enemy; and the Royal Free Hospital is actually holding in readi- 
ness premises capable of containing three hundred cholera patients. 
A healthy fear would stimulate preparation, but hitherto our au- 
thorities h 

posing the timid to disease: they have organized the panic, but 
not the remedy. 








Che Court, 


Tue progress of the Queen to her Northern retreat was attended by the 
usual rejoicings which testify to the loyalty of the people. Ter Majesty 
left Osborne at a quarter-past ten o’ clock oh Monday morning; accompanied 
by Prince Albert and the five elder of the Royal children. The Fairy 
carried the party to Portsmouth, and at Gosport they entered the train. 
For once, railway directors found it easy to be punctual, and the train 
reached Basingstoke at its appointed time. Here the Queen changed 
carriages, and was handed over to the Great Western ; passing by Reading 
to Swindon. There was luncheon at Swindon; and the train started for 
Gloucester. At the various stations along the route, the people from the 
neighbouring towns swarmed out and cheered the passing train. When 
it reached Gloucester, it became necessary for the Queen to leave the 
broad for the narrow gauge, and in doing this, to cross the platform. Here 
were stationed the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol and the Mayor of the 
city, each to present a loyal address. Gracious replies were made ; and her 


Majesty entering the Midland train, was driven to Birmingham ; saluted at | 
the intervening stations with hearty ovations from the people. Bromsgrove | 


outshone its compeers. Here the train stopped to take in water, and to 
put on an additional engine. The buildings of the station were hidden by 
evergreens and flowers, cut from the grounds at Hewell, the seat of Colonel 
Clive, and flags floated at all points. The Queen was received by Colonel 
and Mrs. Clive, Sir John and Lady Pakington, and other Clives and 
Pakingtons; by the county yeomanry, and a guard of honour. 
Bromsgrove to Birmingham the train dashed on; greeted at Kingsheath 
by a royal salute, and at Camphill by a gay show of flowers. At Bir- 


mingham, Mr. Spooner M.P., Mr. Newdegate M.P., Mr. Scholefield | 
The Scots Greys were | 


M.P., and other gentlemen, received the Queen. 
drawn up as a guard of honour. A loyal address was read, and answered ; 
and on went the train. 


Great were the preparations for the reception of the Queen at Derby. | 


An immense crowd surrounded the station. On the platform were the 
Mayor, the Duke of Devonshire, the Earl of Burlington, Lord Cavendish, 
General Arbuthnot, and many others. Not only the guard of honour, 
drawn from the Seventy-seventh at Weedon, but various troops of yeo- 
manry, were in attendance, to escort the Queen to the Midland Hotel. 
Here her Majesty reposed for the night. 

From Derby through Normanton to York, and thence by Darlington to 
Neweastle, was the route. The same shouting at the stations ; only itis 
observed that in Yorkshire the ’cute natives did not shout on speculation— 
it was necessary for them to see the Queen before they cheered. At New- 
castle the Queen staid an hour, and took luncheon. Thence the train 


passed by Berwick, and reached Edinburgh about five o'clock. 


ave left fear no office save its unhealthy one of predis- | 


From ; 


St. Margaret's station was covered with heather in full bloom, checkeg 
out with exotics. Mr. Sheriff Gordon and Major-General Napier escorted 
the Queen to Holyrood Palace. Her Majesty did not go beyond the 
garden that evening; but Prince Albert and the children took a drive 
about ‘“ mine own romantic town.” 

From Holyrood the Queen set out at eight o'clock on Wednesday morn. 
ing, and proceeded by railway to Cupar Angus; where she was received 
by Mr. Sheriff Crawford, and cheered by a host of people. Carriages were 
here provided, and the Royal travellers were driven through the Highland 
roads, and through very bad weather, to Balmoral, by seven o'clock, 

While the Queen was at Holyrood, the Duchess of Kent came over from 
Abergeldie to see her daughter. 


Che Abrtropolis. 


The Board of Health have, in consequence of the recent news from 
abroad, expressed their formal opinion to the Government that two me- 
dical officers should be specially appointed to take such steps as may 
seem best calculated to meet and mitigate any attack of cholera upon 
this country.—Daily News. 

The Board of Health is not alone in its alarm. At the weekly meet- 
ing of the committee of management of the Royal Free Hospital, Gray's 
Inn Road, on Wednesday, it was resolved, ‘That in consequence of the 
existence of malignant cholera in the Northern parts of Europe, it is greatly 
to be feared that the disease may again visit this metropolis ; and that, in 
order to afford every facility for the relief of the poor who may be afflicted 
with that malady, the premises belonging to the hospital, lately-in the 
occupation of Mr. Seddon, which are capable of containing three hun. 
dred additional beds, be not relet at present, but kept ready for the re- 
ception of cholera patients, in case of the emergency arising.” 





Duke’s Place, Houndsditch, contains the great synagogue of the London 
Jews. It is a plain brick building, about a hundred feet high. Lately 
it has been thoroughly repaired, and therefore closed for some time; but 
on Thursday it was reopened with all the solemn ceremonies of the Jew- 
ish religion. It now presents a very handsome interior, somewhat like a 
Protestant church, only there are no pews, no pulpit, and no communion- 
table. In their place there are seats disposed around a platform in the 
centre, for the choir and the readers, and a curtain of scarlet and purple 
hanging down before the ark, On three sides there are gallerics for the 
women, shut off from the body of the synagogue by a heavy screen of 
brass-work. Thirty chandeliers, crowded with wax-lights, hung from 
the ceiling; which shone with decorative gilding. 

The ceremony of the opening began about five o'clock ; when the chief 
Rabbi, Dr. Adler, brought the rolls of the Law to the door of the syna- 
gogue, singing a canticle and walking round the synagogue seven times. 

“The Rabbi was attired in a white robe with embroidered ends, which hung 
over his shoulders; and on his head was a velvet cap and tassel, not unlike 
that of a fellow-commoner. Some of the officers of the congregation wore 
similar garments and round hats. They were preceded by wand-bevrers 
and little children, and bore the rolls of the Law on their shoulders. These 
were of various sizes, and looked like small state drums ; being covered with 
richly embossed velvet palls, which fell over the arms of the bearers, while 
from the top of each sprang two guilt turrets about eighteen inches high, 
| covered with numerous small bells of silver and gold that tinkled sweetly at 
| every step of the bearer. The rolls of the Law were twenty-eight in num- 
aan, cog complete in itself, of parchment, rolled up as we see the papyrus 
scrolls, 

The choruses are described as reminding the auditor of those in the Pro- 
| phete or Huguenots—operas by a Jewish composer. Dr. Adler preached 
a sermon in English ; an ode was sung, and the ceremony was at an end. 

The National and Vernon Galleries will be closed to the public during 
| the vacation, which commences on Saturday the 11th instant, and will be 
| reopened to visitors on Monday the 25th of October next. The usual 
| gratis admission will be resumed, on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
| and Thursdays. 
| The Young Men’s Evening Classes, with the lecturers, teachers, and 
| patrons, made an excursion last week to the Ryehouse, Broxbourne ; 
where “cold meats” and their proper accompaniments were served; the 
Reverend Francis F. Statham, incumbent of St. Peter’s, Walworth, pre- 
siding. The association was reported to be in a flourishing condition. 

An emigration meeting was held in St. Martin’s Hall on Thursday, 
by the promoters of the ‘‘ Australian Employers’ and Emigrants’ Regis- 
tration Society.”” The chair was taken by Mr. A. F. Ridgway, of Leices- 
ter Square ; and the scheme expounded by Mr. Harris. It appears from 
the prospectus read to the meeting, that the society is founded on the prin- 
ciple of the Servants’ Registration offices; with this difference, that in 
some cases money is to be advanced to send out emigrants, and to be re- 
paid by them out of their earnings in the colony, A resolution was 
adopted, approving of the project. 





The Zimes had an article last week denouncing charitable institutions 
like the new City Soup Kitchen, on the ground that they encouraged idle- 
ness and imposture. Next day, Mr. Wakley presided over an inquest on 
the body of an old woman who died drunk in a filthy den in Somers 
Court, Clerkenwell. The place was full of impurity, utterly without fur- 
niture ; and to this wretched abode the old woman had been accustomed 
to bring her unsold fruit and vegetables. Mr. Wakley thought the fruit 
kept in such places was poisoned. The Foreman of the Jury said, they 
ought not to be tolerated, as they were fraught with danger to the public 
health. A Juror remarked, that in the same neighbourhood there was @ 
| house where sixty persons sleep in three wretched rooms. Mr. Wakley 
| then generalized upon these facts as follows— 

“* These wretched and horrible dens will exist so long as vagrants are sup- 
ported by charitable institutions. The charity of the Metropolis is too indis- 
criminate ; and thus the deserving poor are unheeded, and drunken, reckless 
characters, are well provided for, either by private munificence or workhouse 
relief, which enables them to lead an idle merry life. The money they get 
| is squandered in drink, and at night for a few pence they obtain a bed in a 
| wretched stinking hovel, where all ages, all sexes, and all diseases are 
| crowded together, forming so many plague-factories and disease-dépots. By 
such means these hovels are supported and kept up. I was much pleased at 
| reading in the Zimes of yesterday, an ably-written article condemnatory of the 
system of administering indiscriminate charity ; and I hope that it will be 

ut down, for so long as a vagrant can live without working he will do so. 
5 convineed am I of the consequences of the evil, that I have ceased to be 
In fact, begging has become a regu- 


a Vice-President to the Soup Kitchen. 
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ee . 
w years one of the fellows who followed that avocation 
jar trade. A wae a Committee of the House of Commons, and stated that 
— travelled over the kingdom for nine years as a beggar ; that he was 
— sated as a gentleman in prison, but most disgracefully in workhouses, es- 
ially in Lambeth, where he had to work before breakfast ; that a slouched 
en a smock-frock, with a bundle of herbs in his hand, formed the best 
» for a London beggar ; and that there were not ten out of one hundred 
Ger ants worthy of relief. Such are the disclosures made by him regarding 
poe ing-trade. I am, however, happy that the press has taken up the 
bject, ‘and trust that it will not cease its efforts until this monster evil is 
- letely put down, and thus prevent charitable institutions being abused, 
sod their funds wasted, upon lazy worthless characters.” 
The Jury concurred ; and decided “ that Mary Daly was suffocated 
while in a state of drunkenness.”" The Foreman promised to lay before the 
Vestry and the Board of Guardians of the Holborn Union the result of the 
inquiry, with the view of having immediate measures edopted to improve 
a sanitary condition of the neighbourhood; as he deemed it most im- 
portant, at a crisis when a frightful epidemic was desolating not far dis- 


tant countries. 


At Bow Street Police Office, on Saturday, John Aroné, a foreigner, was 
charged with sending the following threatening letter to Lord Malmesbury. 
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about a thousand persons, including the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Earl of 
Wilton, the Bishop of Manchester, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Sir James 
Stephen, Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. Monckton Milnes, Mr. John Bright, 
Mr. W. Brown, Mr. Thackeray, Mr. Charles Knight, Dr. Vaughan, and 
Mr. Felkin, Mayor of Nottingham. Among the fadies present were the 
Countess of Wilton and the Honourable Misses Egerton. Sir John Pot- 





| ter was the chairman of the day: his share of the proceedings consisted 


| 
| 





“ My Lord—Recollect the affair of 1812; I mean the affair of Bellingham and Per- | 


ceval. John Aroné has been in London eighteen months appealing for redress, but 
it has not been obtained for him. One of her Majesty's Ministers will have to seal 
this case with his blood in the lobby of the House of Commons. John Aroné can 
only die once. He wants nothing but fair play. Joun Arowé.” 


There was no direct evidence to prove that the letter was in the man’s | 


handwriting; but there was collateral evidence. Aroné had gone to the 
Titustrated News office, and left a letter about his grievances for insertion in 
the paper; and he gave his address. The letter was handed to the Police. 
Before the Magistrate, Aroné, greatly excited, denied that he wrote the let- 
ter; but he had admitted previously that he had it written for him. A 


in reading a history of the institution, and formally handing the title- 
deeds of the building and its contents over to the Mayor in trust for the 
people. 

This important formality having been performed, the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury proposed the first resolution — 

“ That this meeting witnesses with great satisfaction the opening ceremony of the 
Manchester Free Library, and desires to express its entire confidence that this noble 


institution will effect great and lasting good to the ty for g i to 
come.” 


The town of Manchester had shown, he said, that the true end of commerce 
was to make the institutions of the country subservient to its civilization, 
and civilization subservient to the social and moral amelioration of the whole 
family of mankind. ‘ Now, Sir, who in these days will presume to question 
the growing improvement of the men of commerce and of industry ? They 
no longer, as before, figure for a time and then become absorbed im the great 
mass of pen ; they now stand apart, upon a separate and independent 
basis, and claim to be heard, as equal to the best in patriotism, principle, and 
intellectual power.” He detined the Librayy as a “ great and glorious insti- 
tution, large, liberal, and cosmopolitan.” 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton confessed that there were two things he 
valued more than the library itself: one was the generous spirit of emu- 
lation with the rich displayed by the poor ; and the other was the proof 





| that the employers could elevate, instruct, and sympathize with those they 


witness proved that the prisoner had talked of shooting Lord Palmerston. | 


In reply to the charge, Aroné stated that M. Bennie, the Vice-Consul in 
Syria, had deprived him of his vessel and other property, worth 7000/. ; the 
Vice-Consul wanted to take his life, and to get his wife. 
read a book he had published? He complained that he was not treated ac- 
cording te the laws of Britain. Mr. Henry explained to him, that he was so 
treated; and ordered him to find sureties to keep the peace towards Lord 
Malmesbury for twelve months, or in default to be imprisoned for that time. 
Aroné grew still more excited, and was removed in custody. 

Thomas Scott, who has been butler to Mr. Matthew Forster M.P. for 
sixteen years, is in custody for stealing plate worth 250/. the property of 
his master: he pawned it for 100/. A number of betting-office tickets were 
found in his possession, denoting the cause of his ruin. 

Three women were charged before the Lord Mayor, on Wednesday, with 
being common beggars and impostors. They formed part of the numerous 
crowd of vagrants who dog the steps of the too benevolent Mr. Solly. It was 
considered useless to call that gentleman as a witness; but his steward was 
examined, and said—‘* My Lord, it is quite impossible to give you a correct 
idea of the scenes I witness daily. Our persecution begins in Great Ormond 
Street, and master is besieged by all sorts of beggars, from the tip-top beg- 
ging ladies in silk stockings and shawls, down to the lowest poor creatures 
without any stockings at all. I have seen the three women at the bar fre- 
uently receive money from him; in fact, they would not leave him without 
Coie money from him, Sometimes the beggars abuse him in the most 
shocking manner, so that the ladies in the street are quite ashamed at the 
scene. Sometimes they fight among themselves, and accuse each other of 
getting all from the old ——. People would suppose that the newspapers 
would frighten them off: quite the other way. Ever since the account of 
my master and his beggars was published, he has been ten times more so- 
licited. I am now obliged to take up his letters on the largest-sized waiter ; 
and the crowds of fashionable beggars that apply to him would «stonish any 
one in his senses.” The Lord Mayor observed—“ Surely the representation 
of the very great impediment Mr. Solly causes in the City must have some 
effect in giving a better direction to his charity. It is quite impossible that 
such a nuisance can be endured in our crowded and busy streets. I sentence 
each of these defendants to hard labour in prison for one month.” 

A young Austrian, who gave a feigned name, has been taken to the Man- 
sionhouse for attempting to commit suicide in the Thames. “ Too much 
learning” seems to have “‘ made him mad”: he was formerly private secre- 
tary to Count Molé, and he has an extraordinary acquaintance both with 
living and dead languages. It seems that eighteen large cases of valuable 
books belonging to the young man are detained at Calais for customs-duty ; 
and he took their loss greatly to heart. The Lord Mayor adopted measures 
to have the unfortunate philologist placed in Bethlehem Hospital: this was 
done on the responsibility of Baron Rothschild, the Austrian Consul, after 
the young man had been examined by two surgeons. 

_At the Thames Police Office, on Monday, Robert Cuthbert, a man of thirty- 
eight, was charged with attempting to murder Mary Lawson, his half-sister. 
Cuthbert is a very bad fellow, given to drink. His mother tried to despatch 
him to Australia, ‘and gave him 11/. to pay a deposit for his passage ; but in- 
stead of doing this, he drank to intoxication, came home, got a knife, and, 
without the least provocation, attempted to cut his sister’s throat, and made 
repeated stabs at her body. He does not seem to have penetrated the flesh, 
the knife being rounded at the end of the blade ; but the girl’s hand was cut 
in defending her throat. The mother said she was almost worn out with 
gtief at her son’s bad temper and intemperance for twenty years, Mr. Yard- 
ley seemed to think it probable that his mind was disordered; and he re- 
manded him for a week, that he might be examined by a surgeon. 

Balloon-exhibitions seem to have reached the climax of absurdity. Re- 
cently, a posturer has been hanging head downwards frum a frame sus- 
a to the car of the balloon, and travelling in that uneasy mode over 

ndon; and this has been followed by a French couple, the Poitevins, 

ascending by turns mounted on the back of a pony, and by the lady’s finally 
figuring as Europa on a bull,—the danger of the exhibition being much 
lessened by the unromantic precaution of tying the lady to the car bya 
rope. The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has interfered 
to try to stop the exhibition. Mr. Thomas, the Secretary, applied, on Mon- 
day, to the Hammersmith Magistrate for summonses against the Poitevins 
and Mr. Simpson, the proprietor of Cremorne Gardens, on the ground that 
there was cruelty to the pony by a person sitting on his back while he was 
Suspended in the air. The Magistrate was very willing to grant the sum- 
monses, but it was found that neither the ascent nor descent of the balloon 
occurred in his district; so Mr. Thomas was r-ferred to another Magistrate. 
On T uesday, Mr. Arnold, at the Westminster Office, granted the summonses. 
; The Duchess of Kent steamer has now been got close to the shore at Grays : 
she appears a complete wreck, and will probably have to be broken up. 


Che Provinces. 
The Free Public Library of Manchester was opened with a formal ce- 
remony on Thursday. In the upper room of the building were assembled 


Would the Magistrate 


employed. 

_ “ Gentlemen, the other day I asked the enlightened Minister of the United 
States what was the heaviest rate in America; and he told me, rather to my 
surprise, that a poor-rate in some of the towns was almost as heavy as it is 
in this country; but he said that the largest rate, and the most general, was 
a rate for the purpose of education ; ‘ and that,’ said he, ‘is a rate we never 
grumble at, because it is in education that we find the principle of our safety.’ 
But, gentlemen, education does not cease when we leave school. Education, 
rightly considered, is the work of a life, and libraries are the school-rooms of 
grown-up men.” 

Sir Edward seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Charles Dickens said, he had been made happy since he had been 
sitting there by the solution of a problem which had often perplexed him, 

‘** 1 have seen so many references made in newspapers, Parliamentary de- 
bates, and elsewhere, to ‘the Manchester School,’ that I have long had a consi- 
derable anxiety to know what that phrase might mean, and what the Manches- 
ter school might be. (Cheers and laughter.) My natural curiosity on this head 
has not been diminished by the very contradictory accounts I have received re- 
specting that same school; some great authorities assuring me that it was a 
very good one, some that it was a very bad one—some that it was very broad 
and comprehensive, some that it was very narrow and limited—some that it 
was ‘all cant,’ and some that it was all cotton. Now, ladiesand gentlemen, I 
have solved this difticulty, by finding here today that the Manchester school 
isa great free school, bent on carrying instruction to the poorest hearths. It 
is this great free school, inviting the humblest workman to come in and to 
be a student; this great free school, munificently endowed by voluntary 
contributions in an incredibly short space of time—starting upon its glorious 
career with 20,000 volumes of books—knowing no sect, no party, and no dis- 
tinction, nothing but the public want and the publie good. Henceforth 
this building shall represent to me the Manchester school.’”’ He hoped many 
great towns and cities, and many high authorities, might go to school a little 
in the Manchester seminary, and profit by the noble lesson it teaches. 

Mr. Thackeray looked to the “ great measure of books,” among the 
many social and sanitary reforms, as much as he looked to light and air 
for benetiting the poor. 

“If books do soothe, and cheer, and console—if books do enlighten, and 
enliven, and fortify—if they do make sorrow bearable to us, or teach us to 
forget or to endure it—if they do create in us harmless tears or happy 
laughter—if they do bring forth in us that peace and that feeling of good- 
will of which Mr. Dickens spoke but now, and which anybody who reads his 
books must have felt has come from them—surely we will not grudge these 
inestimable blessings to the poorest of our friends, but will try with all our 
might to dispense their cheap but precious benefits over all.” 

The education of mechanics was much changed from what it was a hun- 
dred years ago, when Hogarth represented the Idle Mechanic spending his 
time with ** Moll Flanders,’ and the Good Mechanic as having arrived at 
reading the history of the good apprentice who was made Lord Mayor of 
London. The mechanics of our days, he continued, have got their Carlyles 
to read, their Dickenses on the shelf, and their Bulwers by the side of them. 
The resolution which Mr. Dickens had proposed, and he was about to second, 
applied especially to the poor; and he hoped that the contents of the volumes 
would be carried to the dwellers in the cottages, the garrets, and the cellars. 
“Tam aware, gentlemen, that in such a vast collection the sort of works 
which I am in the habit of writing can but occupy a very small space. L 
know that our novels are but what we may call tarts for the people ; where- 
as history is bread, and science is bread, and historical and spiritual truth 
are that upon which they must be fed.” 

Sir James Stephen had just come from Cambridge, where twenty libra- 
rées afford every external aid which can promote the pursuit of knowledge ; 
and he invited them or their sons to those libraries, where there are dig- 
gings infinitely of richer value than the Australian. He declared that 
Manchester has proved “the truth of that which the French would call 
the solidarité of mankind,” 

“ Now, Sir, between this great city of Manchester, the capital of our manu - 
facturing industry, and Cambridge, the Eastern capital of the science and 
literature of England, there exists such a partnership. When we acknow- 
ledge the possibility we also acknowledge the duty of an interchange of reci- 
procal relations between them. You are reducing to practical arts every ab- 
stract science ; we are teaching every science by which art may be improved and 
You may infuse into us with advantage some of ey own health- 


perfected. - 
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ful spirit of reform and progress; and permit me to say, t itl 
some advantage, perhaps, impart to you some of our not less healthfu —_ 
of reverence for the memory, for the maxims, and for the institutions of our 
ancestors.” 

Mr. Monckton Milnes said that it would require very little from him to 
add to the suggestive speech of Sir James Stephen. ; 

“T too, ladies and gentlemen, well remember those twenty magnificent 
libraries to which our friend the learned professor has made allusion; and I 
also remember how very few people there were to read them. I remember 
how many piles of books I have there seen resting in dust upon the walls, 
which I could have wished and heartily desired to see in the hands of the 
poorest of our fellow men. Ihave remembered too, not without shame, how 
many of the class to which I belong possess magnificent repositories of books, 
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from which hardly a volume ever descends from the shelves. 
will take another line of congratulation from that which has been offered to 
you. You have been congratulated, and justly so, on your own munificence 
and liberality and sound J ay we in raising this institution, in purchasing 
this noble building, in filling these shelves as they are filled ; but let me con- 
gratulate you on having a population which can read them.” 

Mr. J oa Bright, moving what may be called a vote of confidence in 
the Corporation, gave some historical sketches of the passing of Mr. 
Ewart’s Act—an inefficient measure; and he appealed to Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton to support any further measure that might be proposed. 

The other speakers were, Mr. Charles Knight, Mr. Felkin, Mr. Peter 
Cunningham, Dr. Vaughan, and the Bishop of Manchester. All the re- 
solutions, which were of a purely congratulatory character, were unani- 
mously adopted. 

The Guild of Literature and Art, or rather the company of amateur 
actors who set on foot that institution, were entertained by the magnates 
of Manchester on Wednesday, in the Free-trade Hall. Mr. Barnes, the 
Mayor, presided over the dinner and the subsequent oratorical display. 
The chief speakers among the guests were Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. Charles Knight, Mr. Frank Stone, and Mr. 
Robert Bell; while the Mayor, Mr. James Crossley, Mr. Watkin, Dr. 
Bardsley, and Mr. Thomas Bazley, upheld the rhetorical reputation of 
Manchester. The evening passed away in reciprocal health-drinking ; | 
each gentleman who was toasted proposing a toast in return. 





I therefore | 


Marvel is busy with an “extraordinary narrative,’ which bears more 
resemblance to a story from the depth of some French department than to 
the less exciting anecdotes of an English county. Near Ipswich, it 
seems, there is a village called Shottisham, and in this village there lives 
a family named Squirrell. One of the Squirrells—Elizabeth—has turned 
out a prodigy. Atschool, says the local journalist, she showed “ great 
natural ability,’’ and remarkable aptitude for study. At the age of twelve, 
in June 1850, she went home in consequence of illness, caused by over- 
work at school. She had the best medical advice, but grew worse, and 
at length lock-jaw set in. Here begins the miracle. She continued to 
live by suction for some time. In Midsummer 1851, she recovered from 
lock-jaw, but remained deaf and blind; yet in this state continued to | 
exist by suction alone. And now her fame began to spread—for num- 
bers had visited her; and her talk and her writings were reported to be | 
so eloquent and so touching, especially on religious subjects, that she was | 
regarded as little less than one inspired. ‘The marvel increased. For 
the last three months she is said to have lived without food. In this state | 
she declared that she had scen a vision of angels, one of whom had con- | 
sented to become her constant guardian ; and that she was the especial ob- 
ject of God’s favour; as heavenly music (sounding very much like the | 
ringing of glass) testified, for it was swept by the wing of the invisible | 
angel. The Ipswich Express tells us that the excitement among the good | 
people of Suffolk has been very great— 

‘* Medical men, clergymen, Dissenting ministers, carriage aristocracy, gig, 
cart, and foot folk, alike shared in the intense desire to gaze on this extra- 
ordinary child, and to listen to the words which fell from her with as much 
weight as if she really had indisputable credentials that she was an oracle | 
from Heaven. On being asked when and how this mystic scene would end, 
she replied, ‘ Oh! in my triumphant entrance into glory.’ ”’ 

As a matter of course, there were sceptics among the visitors, who de- | 
sired to test the miracle. A watch was organized and kept upon the girl. 
Nothing could be discovered, until a Reverend Mr. Webb thought he de- 
tected certain indications anything but miraculous, implying that Eliza- | 
beth Squirrell did not differ from other mortals in her subjection to | 
physical laws. Scrutiny was made, more searching than fastidious, and | 
some evidence was thus attained ; and the philosophers of the county 
are as pertinacious in their inquiries as Laputans. But as the committee 
of watchers will report, we may defer a continuation of the story until 
that report shall come to hand. 








The General Screw Navigation Company have chosen Southampton as 
the port for the arrival and departure of their vessels; the sixth steam- | 
packet company that have selected that rising port. 

The meeting of the Archwological Institute was closed at Newcastle on 
Wednesday, with a banquet. 

The South-western Railway Company have given a treat to 1500 per- 
sons—men in their employ, with their wives and families—by conveying 
them to Southampton, and some round the Isle of Wight. 

The scarcity of Irish for getting in the harvest has caused a rise in the 
wages of agricultural labourers. At Morpeth, women have been paid 
2s. 6d., and men 3s, 6d. a day. 

Pauperism in Cuckfield Union has decreased to that extent that it is in 
serious contemplation to let the seven acres of land connected with the 
workhouse, in consequence of there not having been for some time past 
sufficient inmates to cultivate it properly. Nor is the diminution confined 
to ablebodied male paupers ; within the last few weeks there have been 
upwards of twenty applications to the master of the union for female ser- 
vants, not one of which could be complied with.—Sussex Advertiser. 





Mr. Rees, a tailor of Bath, has been killed at Saltford station, three miles 
from the city, by attempting to cross the line as a train approached. He 
seems not to have observed the train. 

On Tuesday week there were excursions of the children of the public 
schools of Lincoln to Cleethorpes. In the evening the children and teachers 
returned in two long trains. The second was drawn by two engines. While | 

roceeding at a rapid rate, the coupling-iron of the first engine broke, and | 
it shot ahead; the driver lecoutiously stopped the locomotive, and the train | 
came into violent collision with it. Several carriages were damaged, and | 
some fifty persons were hurt. Many received but trivial cuts and bruises, | 
but others suffered more: several suffered from fractured limbs, from serious | 
hurts on the head, or from knocking-out of their teeth. | 

An extraordinary disaster has occurred on the North Kent Railway. Be- | 
tween Gravesend and Strood the line passes through a tunnel formerly used | 
for a canal; about the middle an opening was made to the upper air, where | 
barges were enabled to pass each other; it was called the “ lay-by.” On 





Saturday at noon, there was a great fall of rain at Strood, and a water-spout | mode of affording protection to the voter. I look upon a wi 
the franchise, or more frequent elections, without the ballot, to be 


for diffusing over a still larger portion of the — the sufferings and op- 
a. 


is supposed to have burst over the “ lay-by”’; for a torrent of water poured 
down the opening, carrying a large quantity of soil and chalk upon the rails, 
and even some oft 

quite a rivulet ran through the tunnel. A train from London approached at the 
time, but the driver saw that something was wrong, and he stopped in time 
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he tunnel itself, while the telegraph-wires were broken ; | pressions which now characterize our elector ite 
| when Free-trade and Protection are no longer political battle-cries, 
| look forward with intense interest to the day when a really liberal and popu- 
lar party shall organize itself with the pledge never to abandon the field 
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Ste, 
labourers several hours to clear the rails. An up-train was so much delayed 
in the evening, that it came to a stand in Blackheath tunnel from want of fue}. 
a pilot-engine was sent down the line to look after it; and matters were s> 
managed that there was a collision, smashing the glass in the windows and 
hurting the passengers, though not seriously. 

A woman at Shillington in Bedfordshire has killed her infant, by cutting 
its throat. The mother was ill from fever and pulmonary disease, and she 
had exhibited a “‘ wildness of manner.” Another instance of “ harmless” 
madness! 

Thomas Archer, an engine-driver on the South-eastern Railway, has been 
committed for trial by the Maidstone Magistrates for causing a collision at 
Headcorn, on the 26th July. He was driving the “ tidal train” ata rapid 
rate ; a train was stopping at Headcorn ; but signals were up to stop Archer’s 
train: he neglected these, and there was a crash, though, fortunately, no 
lives were lost. 

A young lady of Portsmouth has eloped with her father’s groom, and has 
been married by special licence in London. The damsel had 2000/. under her 
own control, 








IRELAND. 


Belfast, the manufacturing capital of Ireland, has long been pre. 
paring for the double honour of a visit from the Lord-Lieutenant and from 
the British Association. ‘The Earl and Countess of Eglinton left Dulin 
on Tuesday morning, and reached Belfast in the afternoon, accompauied 
by the Lord Chancellor and the Attorney-General and Solicitor-Gene. 
ral. In the evening, the Mayor and Town-Council of Belfast celebrated 
the Viceroy’s arrival in “the capital of Ulster,’ by bidding him tog 
grand banquet in the Music Hall. Here, ranged round the tables, under 
the presidence of Mr. Samuel Fenton the Mayor, were—the Chancellor of 
Treland, the Archbishop of Dublin, the Marquis of Downshire, President 
of the Royal Flax Society ; the Earl of Antrim, the Earl of Enniskillen, 
Vice-President of the British Association; the Earl of Dunraven, Lord 
Naas, Secretary for Ireland; Lord Rossmore, Lieutenant County Mona- 
ghan ; the Earl of Belfast, Deputy Lieutenant; Lord Dufferin, President 
of the School of Design; Sir Robert Bateson, Dr. Denvir, Roman Catholic 
Bishop ; the Reverend J. Bleckley, Moderator of the General Assembly; 
the Mayor of Liverpool ; Sir Roderick Murchison ; Colonel Sabine, Presi- 
dent of the British Association; several Vice-Presidents and gentlemen 
known to the locality. 

Dinner having ended, the oratorical part of the a * commenced, 
and it was kept up with great spirit until midnight. he principal 
speakers were the Lord-Lieutenant, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Naas, 
and Mr, Napier. The tone of the speeches was that of delight, with the 
usual tendency to compliment observable at most of these festal gather- 
ings, Ali the speakers testified to the immense improvements which haye 
been made in Belfast during the last seven years. 

Next day, Lord Eglinton visited the ionte Colleges ; where an 
address was presented to him by Dr. Henry, the President. In his reply, 
Lord Eglinton did not speak out quite so emphatically as he did at Gal- 
way; but, after expressing his conviction that education is the basis of all 
that is good and great in a nation, he said— 

“It is my earnest hope that this College will grow in the estimation of 
the people, as the benefits derived from it become every day more apparent; 
and that it will become the centre of intellectual enlightenment, as well as 
the best promoter of an increased feeling of harmony and good-will among 
the inhabitants of this country.” 

The first meeting of the General Committee of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science was held on Wednesday, in the Queen's 
College. Sir Roderick Murchison presided, in the absence of Mr. Astro- 
nomer Airy. The General Secretary, Mr. John Phillips, read the report 
of the proceedings of the Council during the past year. It embraced a 
variety of matters, including the organization of the society in sections, 
and the balance-sheet. The funds received during the year amount to 
1691/., and the expenditure to 1452/.; leaving a balance in hand of 239%. 


In the evening, a general meeting in the May Street Church brought 
together all the notables: the Lord-Licutenant, Archbishop Whately, 
the Prince of Canino, the Earl of Enniskillen, Lord Naas, the Lord 
Chancellor, Sir David Brewster, and many clergymen of all denomina- 
tions. As Professor Airy was unwell, he had delegated to Sir Roderick 
Murchison the duty of introducing Colonel Sabine to the meeting as their 
future President ; and that ceremonial having been performed, Colonel 
Sabine took his post and delivered his inaugural address. It was of 
great length, and dwelt mainly on topics drawn from the applicate 
sciences. When this important proceeding terminated, after a vote of 
thanks to Colonel Sabine, the meeting was adjourned until Friday. 


All through the week, the town has been gay and bustling. Troops 
have been marching to and fro, with their bands playing and flags flying, 
in all directions, 


Mr. Sharman Crawford, defeated in the county of Down, was enter- 
tained at a “grand banquet” by his Tenant-right supporters at New- 
townards, on Monday evening. Besides the chief guest, there were pre- 
sent, Mr. Frederick Lucas, Dr. Coulter, Dr. M‘Knight, and several other 
gentlemen of native notoriety. The speaking was nearly all of a local 
character, relating to the coercion used by the landlords at the late elec- 
tion. Many letters were read from distant sympathizers; among them 
one from “ kh Cobden,” dated Midhurst, August 20. There is a pout 
beyond the usual apology in Mr. Cobden’s letter—a glimpse of his future 
political policy. ; 
‘One word of a practical kind. The contest in which you have lately 
been unsuccessful has been characterized by an unusual exercise of coercive 
influence, on the part of the landlords, over the tenantry. I am told that 
individual cases can be easily proved in which the hearts of electors were 
known to be on your side while they were forced to poll for your opponents. 
I wish you to appoint a committee for the purpose of collecting facts of this 
kind, and putting them on permanent record, so as to be available in fight- 
ing the battle for the only remedy for such abuses of power—the ballot. 
Individual cases, when well authenticated, will do more than abstract argu- 


ments, however logical, to carry public opinion in favour of this, the sole 
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—ail vote by ballot shall become the law of elections, as it is already the 
per wh in dant e society, club, and association in the kingdom.” 
¢ The “points” in this letter were all caught by the meeting. 


The autumnal cattle-fairs are reported as yielding very fair prices for 
all kinds of stock ; indeed, agricultural produce generally realizes prices 
substantially remunerative, notwithstanding heavy poor-rates and higher 
wi 

, of the increase of the growth of flax, especially in 
Ulster, several new scutching-mills have been fitted up, to enable the 
farmers to prepare their produce for market. Lord Bangor is erecting one 
of those mills at Killough, for the accommodation of his tenantry. In 
the county of Down, where flax has been very extensively grown this 
year, the yield is excellent, and the holders are obtaining as much as from 
nine to ten shillings per stone for the new crop. 





SCOTLAND. 

Mr. Dundas, the victor at the last election for Orkney, was entertained 
at Kirkwall on Monday, by a number of his friends and supporters. Mr. 
Baikie of Tankerness presided; Lieutenant Barry, R.N., Mr. Milner 
Gibson M.P., and Professor Traill, were of the party. 

The remains of the late Duke of Hamilton have been brought from 
London, and interred in the mausoleum recently built in the grounds of 


Hamilton Palace. 


There has been an “accident” on the Scottish Central Railway. A lug- 
gage-train came to a stand in a tunnel near Perth; notice was sent to the 
man on guard at the entrance; yet he allowed a mail-train to enter the 
tunnel on the same rails: the result was a collision. The guard of the goods- 
train was much hurt, and many passengers in the mail-train suffered. The 
scene in the tunnel—the terrified and wounded passengers screaming in the 
darkness—was frightful. 


Foreign aut Colonial. 








of the Conseils-Généraux from day to day. Up to Tuesday evening 
eighty-three had been received; of which sixty-six were Imperialists 
and seventeen neutral. The most remarkable fact in connexion with the 
Councils is, that Henri de Larochejaquelin presided over the Council of 
the Deux-Sevres; which, although it has not declared roundly for the 
Empire, rallies heartily to the existing Government—that is, as heartily 
as a mere nominee Council can rally. 

The Moniteur published on Monday the French official reply to the 
article in the Times of Saturday last— 

“The Government is not moved at insults; it does not answer them ; but, 
when facts are audaciously and outrageously misrepresented, it is always its 
duty to replace them in their true light. The Times, convicted of pre- 

itated defamation, defends itself only by new calumnics. In its num- 
ber of the 28th of August it pretends, that after the 2d of Decemter 1200 
inoffensive and unarmed Foner were assassinated by drunken soldiers in the 
streets of Paris. The refutation of such a calumny Ties in its very exaggera- 
tion. Everybody knows that the official report lays the number of persons 
killed during the insurrection at 380: that is even too much, no doubt. As 
to the persons accidentally wounded, the number, unfortunately, amounts 
to eight or ten only. In the presence of positive documents opposed to false 
assertions, let every one judge of the good faith of the journalist.” 

Emile de Girardin has got into an honourable scrape. When the Mo- 
niteur ceased its fire at the Times, the Pays, or rather Granier de Cassa- 
gnae in the Pays, continued the conflict, flattering the Elysée, and describ- 
ing all the opponents of the coup d'état of the 2d December as robbers 
and cutthroats. Girardin, who is an old antagonist of Cassagnac, replied 
with the following article in La Presse. 

“UNIVERSAL PILLAGE AND MURDER. 
“ To Monsieur Granier de Cassagnac. 

“You this morning summon (in the Pays) the Government of December 
2d before the tribunal of morality and reason. Such is the aim which you 
profess in the title of a series of articles of which that of this morning is the 
second. Inot less than you am opposed to the separation of power into two 
rival branches, the executive and the legislative; but under the express re- 
serve, that that which is collective shall be separated from that which is in- 
dividual. Yes, there should henceforth be but one sole power—the power 
executive; but on condition that this revocable power shall be narrowly shut 
7 the management of public affairs, and shall never restrain private liberty, 
which is the inviolable right of all and the legitimate property of each. To 
justify what you call the ‘thunderbolt’ of December 2, you say— ‘Considerably 
enfeebled in 1815, moderated in 1830, and having, notwithstanding this, led 
the way to two revolutions, the principle of the initiative of assemblies ex- 

inded itself triumphantly in the Constitution of 1848. To what did it 

ring France in two years? Toa system of universal pillage and murder, 


cember 10, 1848, which took place in virtue of the constitution voted by a 
Constituent Assembly—it is the election of May 13, 1849, equally preseri 

by that constitution, which speaks. In April 1848, in December 1848, in 
May 1849, in December 1851, in February 1852, the exercise of universal 
suffrage before and after the constitution of November 1848—before and after 
that of January 1852—show us a single fact like pillage or murder. 

‘** And who are you then, Monsieur, that thus stigmatizes universal suf- 
frage? Must I recall that it has made you what you are? Must I urge, 
that if you are a Deputy and member of a Council-General, you are there 
only by universal suffrage? Must I tell you, that if the nephew of the 
Emperor returned to France in 1848, and is in 1852 the chief of the state, 
this is only due to universal suffrage—in other words, tothe will and wishes 
of the people whom you hold up before Europe as a nation of plunderers and 
cutthroats? Shame, that the journal which, calling itself the Pays, can 
thus calumniate France. No, no, a thousand times no; the elections of 
May 9 would not have been pillage nor murder. First, because France is not 
a nation of plunderers and murderers. Secondly, because the immense 
majority of electors had the greatest interest in maintaining order 
and upholding the Republic. Thirdly, because it would have been the 
honour of the Elect of Danner 10 intrepidly to defend public order and 
universal suffrage if they had been attacked. Fourthly, because in every 
commune the gendarmerie would have done its duty, and no peril would 
have been too great for its courage. Fifthly and lastly, because the army 
has shown to what point it carries the spirit of military discipline and the 
practice of passive obedience. Army, gendarmerie, president, administra- 
tion, magistracy, suffrage universal, electoral body, reckoning more than 
10,000,000 voters, all unite to tell you, that when you write ‘ the elections 
of May 9, 1852, would have been universal robbery and murder,’ you calum- 
niate and you lie. EMILE pr GrraRDIN.” 

As might have been anticipated, the Presse received next day a “ warn- 
ing” from M, de Maupas. This is the second, and the Presse may 
now be suspended at any moment without a warning. 

President Bonaparte is to start on the 15th September for a tour 


| through the Southern departments ; returning to Paris on the 16th of 


October. It is whispered that this is to be the last Presidential tour ; the 


| Empire to follow close upon the Usurper’s return. 
France.—The Monitewr has continued to publish the addresseS | 


General Haynau, who retired on Paris after his defeat in the Brussels 
Vauxhall, dined at the house of a “ great capitalist’? on Sunday. Seve- 
ral French officers were present; and one of them, in offering up the in- 
cense of French compliments to the General on his military skill, alluded 
to the flogging of Madame Maderspach. General Haynau is said to have 
presented the oes explanation— 

“*T had intended to leave to history the task of doing me justice; but I 
am thankful to you, Sir, for giving me this opportunity of contradicting an 
infamous calumny. It is quite true that a lady was flogged. The Countess 
——, on the abdication of the predecessor of my Emperor, in order to ex- 

ress her joy, had a figure representing him dressed up, and, with her entire 
nousehold, went through the farce of interment, with the most outrageous 
insults to that illustrious personage. The captain chef d’escadron, who was 
in the place, hearing of the affair, arrested the Countess, and ordered her to 
be flogged. This is true. But I declare, on the honour of a soldier, which I 


| hold sacred, that when this occurred I was at a distance of sixty leagues 


from the place; and when I heard of it I expressed disapprobation of the 
conduct of that officer, and placed him under arrest.” 

General Haynau further denied that he had exercised any severity in- 
consistent with his duty. He held that the best sort of humanity in a civil 
war was that which would hasten the triumph of one of the contending 
parties : for that reason, he did not interfere to stay the execution of the 
eighteen Generals shot at Arad. 

Theatrical representations have often afforded Paris the means of ex- 
pressing its opinion. On Monday, a new piece was performed at the 
Vaudeville Theatre, founded on Guy Mannering. When the Meg Merrilies 
of the evening sang the famous song about the return of Harry Bertram, 
the words “Il reviendra” often recurred. Then the Legitimists ap- 
plauded. But when the villain Glossin reversed the Bertram device and 


| declared that might was right, the audience was convulsed with applause. 


the organization of which was prepared, and the mot d’ordre given, when | 


France was awakened at the verge of the abyss by the thunderbolt of 
the 2d of December.’ Who has given you the right, Monsicur, to say that 


the elections of May 9, 1852, would have been universal murder and pil- | 


lage? Is, then, the French nation a race of cutthroats and plunderers? Is 
it a nation of cowards? Say that all the expelled, all the transported, 
all the internes after the 2d of December, to the number of 10,000 or there- 
abouts, were cutthroats and robbers, were there not, on the other side, 
10,000,000 electors who would not have submitted quietly to robbery and 
murder? What could ten thousand have done against ten millions? But 
it is a gratuitous and unjust hypothesis which makes robbers and murder- 
ers of the 10,000 who were transported and expelled; in which num- 

rare the four Generals, Bedeau, Changarnier, Lamoriciére, and Leflo. I 
speak not of Victor Hugo, to whom you owe so much. But you are not con- 
tent with insulting 10,000 fellow-citizens; you insult also, in counting them 
for nought, the 21,000 men who compose our gendarmerie, and the 400,000 
who form the army. Was not this a force sufficient to maintain the law? 
If it was sufficient on the 2d of December 1851, when a universal or partial 
refusal of judicial or administrative support was to be foreseen and feared, 
how should it not be reckoned more than suflicient on the 9th of May 1852, 
when all that was to be performed was scrupulous observance of the consti- 
tution? In what respect could the danger have been greater in May 1852, 
with constitution, law, and magistracy, all in one’s favour, (Louis Napo- 
leon's,) than in December 1851, when he had against him the constitution 
and the law, and might justly fear the judges who had sat at Bourges and 


Next morning the piece was suppressed, and its title was removed from 
the playbills, 

France apparently agrees with England on the Lobos guano question. 
The Minister of Commerce has annonnced to the shipowners of Havre 
that the Government cannot protect them in loading guano in the islands 
of Lobos, off the coast of Peru. 

Betcivum.—By a Ministerial decree of the 25th August, M. Nogent, 
Professor of the Athénée Royal of Ghent, was “suspended from his 
functions.” M. Nogent had imprudently read extracts from Napoléon le 

‘tit to the pupils of his class, This is a striking instance of the dread 
of President Bonaparte which prevails in the Brussels Ministry. 

The Indépendance Belge publishes a statement of the duties modified by 
the recent treaty— 

* Belgian books which now pay in France a outy of 107 franes 50 centimes 
and 160 francs the 100 kilogrammes, according to their nature, will only pay 20 
francs. White paper, now subjected by the French tariffto a duty of 160 francs, 
will be charged 20 francs ; the same duty will be charged on coloured and mo- 
rocco papers, which now pay 86 francs 50 centimes and 97 francs, according 
to quality. On engravings and lithographic prints, engraved music and geo- 
graphical maps, the duty is reduced from 317 francs, 50 centimes, to 20 
francs. The duty on printing types imported from Belgium is reduced from 
212 francs 50 centimes to 30 francs, and that on printing ink from 65 francs 
50 centimes, to 25 francs. In the Belgian tariff the duty on books, which is 
now 31 francs 80 centimes, is reduced to 10 francs, The duties on paper and 
the other articles above-mentioned remain almost unchanged, except as re- 
gards printing type, on which the duty is lowered from 26 franes to 16 francs ; 
but for these different articles the duty, instead of being charged ad valorem, 

| will be by weight. The duty on hops, which now pay 76 francs the 100 
kilogrammes, is reduced about 50 per cent; cotonettes and pantaloon stuffs, 
which are now kept out of the French markets, will henceforth be admitted 
on payment of a duty of 26 per cent. Cattle from Luxembourg roy 4 also be 
imported into France on terms similar to those recently granted to Sardinia. 
These different advantages are granted to Belgium withou: any special com- 
| pensation.” 

Avstria.—An additional postal convention has been published at Vi- 
| enna, between Austria and the German States of the one part and Great 
Britain of the other part. It took effect on the Ist of August. All letters 

assing from Austria to England and Transatlantic countries, vid Prussia 


at Versailles, where they had condemned Barbes and Blanqui, Guinard and | gnq Belgium, are now transmitted for the reduced sum of twenty-one 


Ledru-Rollin ? 

“You, who today sit on the legislative benches and at the table of the 
Council-General—you sa y—you have the audacity to say—that the consti- 
tution of 1848 had conducted France to a system of pillage and murder. 

ou lie, Monsieur: and this I say not of myself; it is the election of De- 


| kreutzers; and newspapers at four kreutzers per ounce. A letter prepaid 

in England reaches Vienna for eightpence; and all letters may be re- 
gistered. eo: 

The Vienna Gazette of the 27th of August officially announced the Ist 
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of September as the day on which the new press law would come into 
operation. This law transfers jurisdiction over the press from the mili- 
- to the civil authorities, even in towns still under a state of siege ; 
and it applies to the whole empire. 

Hvuncary.— One of the fruits of the Emperor’s journey through Hun- 
gary has been a commutation of punishments. The last batch consists 
of fifty persons of all classes of society; including Duschek, Baron Ni- 
colas Vay, Keeper of the Crown, John Vidats, leader of the Pesth stu- 
dents, common Honveds, lawyers, and clergymen. In most cases these 
men were sentenced to “ death by the rope,” and their sentences are com- 
muted into imprisonment for terms of years varying from twenty to two 
years. Some half-dozen have been fully pardoned. The heaviest 
punishments fall on the Honveds. 

Russi1a.—Accounts from St. Petersburg record a Russian razzia in 
the Caucasus. The inhabitants of three villages on the Argun, 
above Schatil, having much disturbed the population subject to Russia 


by their incursions, Lieutenant-Colonel Prince Tschelokagem collected | 
750 men, including four Don Cossacks, surrounded the villages, and, | 


after a sanguinary conflict, took and burned them to ashes. 


’ Inp14.—The usual mail, and the “ missing’ mail, haye both come to 
and. 

No news of moment has been received from Rangoon; whence the 
dates are to the 22d of June. The troops continued in good health. The 
Proserpine had made her way up the Irrawaddy nearly to Prome, and 
had performed signal service in intercepting large boats of rice intended 
as supplies for the Burmese army assembling round Prome. 
the news is speculative. 


Dalhousie, anxious to judge for himself, was about to proceed to Ran- 


goon. 
The cost of the war, up to the Ist of July, was estimated at 500,0007. 
From the North-western frontier the intelligence has some interest. 
In consequence of repeated differences between Sir Colin Campbell and 
the Military Board, Sir Colin had resigned the Peshawur command. He 
appears to have thought the force at his disposal too small for effectually 


carrying out the wishes of the Board, who desired that he should march | 
The latest news from that quarter would seem to indicate | 
According to the Mofussilite | 
of the 16th July, it is proposed to surrender the territory to the Momunds, | 


on Lallpoora. 
that diplomacy had precluded further war. 


~ which they have been fighting, on condition of their paying tribute 
or it. 

Unrrep Sratrrs.—The Niagara arrived at Liverpool on Sunday, with 
mails from New York to the 17th and Boston to the 18th August; and on 
Wednesday arrived the Pacific, with advices to the 21st. 


The fishery question was revived in the Senate, on the 14th; and Mr. | 


Seward took advantage of the occasion to speak in defence cf the Fill- 
more Administration. Before he delivered this speech, Mr. Seward had 
interviews with Mr, Crampton and Mr. Webster; which gives it addi- 
tional importance. 

Mr. Seward showed that the British naval force on the North American 


station, instead of being greater than it was last year, was less by thirty- | 


three guns. He explained away the issue of Mr. Webster’s famous paper 
of the 6th —_ 

“ The President and Secretary of State, acting entirely upon unofficial in- 
formation, informed the country, under date of July 6th, that it appeared 
the British Government was about to change its policy, and to insist on the 
resisted construction of the treaty; and it was written to put American fish- 
ermen on their guard. It contained no admission or concession to the Bri- 
tish construction. The Mississippi was sent to the scene, and there the 
whole matter terminates. No negotiation has been entered into—no com- 


munication with a view to negotiation has been received or made—no over- | 


tures for negotiation on the subject have been received or made, by this Go- 
vernment or the British. No negotiation is going on under the cannon's 
mouth, nor has anything been negotiated away under British duresse. All, 
therefore, that had been said on these points was at an end. No change had 


been made on the part of Great Britain of the policy heretofore pursued with | 


respect to the fisheries, except to reduce her national force in these waters.” 

n short, the whole gist of Mr. Seward’s speech was to shift the blame 
of the dispute equally from the American and British Governments, and 
to lay it upon the shoulders of the Colonies. He even carried this view 
so far as to back up the assertion of a provincial paper, that Admiral Sey- 
mour was not sent to enforce the rigid reading of the treaty, but to pre- 
vent the colonists from doing so. 

The accounts in the papers respecting the state of the fishery question 
are very various. A correspondent of the New York Herald at Washing- 
ton represents matters as ominous of further difficulty. He says that it 
is believed by “many leading and distinguished men” there, that Eng- 


land has determined upon “ carrying out” what he calls her “ offensive | 


attitude.” 

“The official advices received by the last steamer by Mr. Crampton, it is 
stated, upon what I deem good authority, confirm the opinion that the 
British Government are determined to press the offensive construction of 
the treaty, as interpreted by the Crown officers, upheld upon all occasions by 
the Earl Derby whilst Lord Stanley. The English Government will not 
listen to any negotiations for opening the fisheries, unless such negotiations 
also embrace the whole subject of reciprocal trade with all the Provinces.”’ 

And further he ventures to prophesy, that “ when the subject comes 
up again in the Senate, it will be seen that recent information has greatly 
embittered the feelings of that body.” 

On the other hand, the writer of a letter from Washington to the cor- 
respondent of the Morning Chronicle at Philadelphia —a writer whose let- 
ters have been generally very accurate—reports a totally different state of 
affairs. 

** We impose a duty of 20 per cent on fish brought to our market in fo- 
reign vessels. Now the colonists are willing, and so is England, I learn from 
excellent authority, to throw 7 the whole fisheries, shoal and deep sea, to 
us, comely with their own fishermen, provided we admit fish to enter in 
British bottoms upon equal terms with our own vessels. And the American 
fishermen will cheerfully acquiesce in such an arrangement.” 

It is to be remarked, however, that the correspondent of the Herald 
wrote on the 26th of august, whereas the other letter was written on the 
15th ; so that information may haye reached Washington altering the pre- 
vious complexion of matters. 

Meanwhile, Commodore Perry has steamed through the fishing-grounds, 
and found, it is reported, American fishing-boats everywhere within the 


three-mile line ; so that his business consisted chiefly in warning off the | 


The rest of | 
General Godwin, it is said, demanded 12,000 | 
more troops before he would undertake to march on Prome; and Lord | 


<i 
boats of his own countrymen. At all events, the commander of the Mis. 
sissippi has made a great sensation at St. John’s, and even at Halifax, 
At St. John’s a ball was given in his honour, on the 12th of August ; the 
ball-room being decked out with the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes, 
At the supper-table, the names of the Queen and the President werg 
coupled in a toast; and the officers of both countries exchanged compli- 
ments. Commodore Perry was off Halifax on the 18th, and was reported 
due at New York on the Ist September. 

Two steamers fouled in a fog on Lake Erie on the 20th; and one, the 
Atlantic, was so damaged, that, after steaming about two miles, her fires 
were put out by the water, and she went down. The other steamer, the 
Ogdensburg, followed, and saved many of the passengers; but it is re. 

orted that two hundred were drowned. They were pote Aa, and 
Saweten emigrants, on their way to Quebec. One touching anecdote 
is told of a rescue from the wreck. The Atlantic sank, at first, all but 
| her stern; and some Illinois passengers were clinging to a rope attached 
to a floating mast up to their shoulders in water. 

“As soon as the shricks of the drowning passengers were hushed, the 
voice of a little boy was heard ; and it was then first discovered that a child 
| about eight years old was also clinging to a rope @ short distance off. The 
| little fellow, talking to himself, was saying, ‘Oh, I can’t hold on much 
longer. If papa was here, he would hold me up.’ A man from Illinois, g 
fine aol Reilow, immediately moved along a rope, and seized the boy ag 
he was about to sink. At that moment the boat of the Ogdensburg, loaded 
to the water’s edge with rescued passengers, passed, and Mr. Blodgett, first 
mate of the Atlantic, who was on board, jumped out and swam to the rope, 
| took the boy off, and returned to the boat with him.” The others also were 
saved. 

Ecvapor.— General Flores, who had long been planning an expedition 
to overthrow Urbina, the President of the Ecuador, has been totally de- 
feated, and his ships and troops have been dispersed. He marched on 
Guayaquil in the beginning of July; but he was driven back ; his Chi- 
lians revolted; one of his ships of war blew up, another sailed off; and 
then the English and Americans got away as well as they could. Urbina 
remains triumphant. Flores took shelter at Tombez in Peru. 
| Prrv.—In consequence of despatches received from the Peruvian 
| Chargé d’ Affaires at Washington, on the 28th of July, the Peruvian Go- 
vernment had ordered another war-ship to proceed to the Lobos Islands, 
There are therefore three ships of war and a garrison now at the Lobos. 

Sociery Istanps.—The latest accounts, vii San Francisco, state that 
| Queen Pomare has abdicated in favour of her children. Her eldest son 
is to be King of Huahina, and her daughter Queen of Bolobolo; while 
negotiations were on foot to marry this lady to Prince Kamehameha, of 
the Sandwich Islands. 








Piisrellanrovs. 


| The new Rules and Orders in Chancery were published on Wednesday, 
The Daily News describes, in a way to be intelligible to unprofessional 
readers, the changes in the practice and course of proceeding in that court, 
| which they will effect. 

“* Let us endeavour to place before the lay reader the general effect of the 
alterations in a chancery-suit effected by the new general orders, and the 
| act ‘to amend the practice and course of eee in the High Court of 

Chancery’ on which they are founded, and of which they are the comple- 
ment. Hitherto the complainant has commenced his suit by filing his bill 
of complaint written on parchment, and summoning the persons against 
whom he proceeds by means of writs of subpwna to appear and defend them- 
selves against his complaint. Beyond the fact that a bill had been filed, 
which he was required to answer, a defendant in achancery-suit could know 
nothing of the nature of the proceeding against him until he had taken, at 
considerable cost, an office-copy of the bill ; and practically each defendant had 
to take an office-copy. Then, after an interval of time—though shortened of 
| late, still needlessly long—the defendant must put in his answer to the bill, 
though perhaps he admitted or denied all the allegations of the bill, or per- 
chance had no knowledge, one way or the other, about any of them. But 
know he little or much about the questions asked, the defendant must answer ; 
for the practice, under a modern general order, of serving a copy of the bill, 
had only a limited application. ‘Then of every answer, useful or useless, the 
plaintiff had to take an office-copy ; and the accumulation of paper in suits in- 
volving many details, or much documentary matter, or to which there are 
many defendants, often becomes perfectly frightful. Then the power a 
plaintiff had to compel a defendant to set forth in his answer in so many 
words, lengthy accounts and documents, was constantly made an engine of 
much oppression. In acase within our own cognizance, involving some dis- 
| puted mercantile accounts, a defendant, after some ineffectual opposition on 
the ground of expense, was compelled to set out in a schedule to his answer 
mere copies of accounts from his books—the books themselves having been 
produced to the plaintiffs, and who had the original accounts, as delivered, in 
their possession—of which the stationer’s charge for making a single copy 
amounted to 120/. 

‘“‘ When a chancery-suit is commenced after the 2d of November next, the 
plaintiff will prepare his bill according to a concise form given in the new 
orders; which he must have printed ‘ on writing royal paper, quarto, in pica 
| type, leaded,’ with blank paper of the same kind interleaved; and this is to 

be filed with the Clerk of the Records. Instead of serving a subpoena, & 

mere writ of summons, the plaintiff must then serve each defendant with a 

printed copy of the bill, on which is an endorsement informing him when he 

must appear, and the consequences of his —) ; such copy having 

been authenticated by the stamp of the Record Clerk. The bill is to contain 

no interrogatories; but if the plaintiff requires an answer from any defend- 
| ant, separate interrogatories may be filed for the examination of the de- 
fendant within eight days after the time limited for the defendant's appear- 
ance. Each defendant is entitled to demand ten printed copies of the bill 
from the plaintiff, at a fixed price, one halfpenny per folio of seventy-four 
words. Thus the bill having been once printed, all the various parties to the 
suit have the benefit of this convenient form in every stage of the proceed- 
ings ; and though in some cases the first cost to the plaintiff of printing the 
bill may rather exceed that of a single written bill, yet in the end—the un- 
successful, asa rule, having to pay ultimately all the costs—the saving at 
the termination of the suit will most likely be very considerable. If amend- 
ments or additions are required to be made to the bill, they are to be printed 
and served in the same way as the original. The orders give a concise form 
for answers. But if no answer is required by the plaintiff, or thought ne- 
cessary by the defendant, he merely files a replication, and leaves the plain- 
tiff to prove his case in the best way he can. At the end of three months, if 
the plaintiff has not proceeded with his suit effectually, so as to bring it to a 
hearing, the defendant may move to dismiss the bill for want of prosecution ; 
when the court may make such order as may be just and reasonable. Thus, 
a defendant can never have a suit hanging over him more than three months, 
unless there be substantial and active proceedings in the cause. 
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In man 


little or 110 ispute as to facts, and all that is wanted is the decision of the 


uestions. In other cases, again, prompt decision is of the 

ony ei. Tais is now provided for: when the defendant's time for 

—_— « has expi the plaintiff may move for a decree, giving a month’s 

ootiee on viously filing all the affidavits he means to use, and giving at 

th foot of his notice a list of such affidavits. In fourteen days the defend- 

- must file his affidavits in answer, giving his opponent a list of them, 
i 


who has seven days more to file affidavits, which must ‘ be confined to mat- 


ictly in reply.’ 
- ears suc ‘notion for a decree is made, but issue is joined, either 
arty may give notice of his intention to examine the witnesses orally, when 
iet mode of taking the evidence is to be adopted ; but where neither party 
aires oral examinations, the evidence will be given by affidavits. 
% Not to pursue farther at present the details of the new course of pro- 
it wall 
— will have of forcing on suits to a termination, and with the ne- 
cessity both parties will be under of proceeding promptly, a chancery- 
suit will take no longer time than may be due to the substantial merits and 
difficulties of each case. When to this we add the abolition of the Master’s 
Offices, and the substitution of the judge before whom the whole cause has 
to be heard, as the functionary by whom all incidental questions arising in 
the progress of the suit are to be decided, and the great reduction of fees 
yable by suitors, we may fairly anticipate that the Court of Chancery will 
* sek | much more generally than heretofore, a fountain_of prompt and 





The Shipowners Society of Sunderland have stated a list of grievances, 
in the shape of a report from a sub-committee appointed in J 7 last. 

The Committee report that they consider the Mercantile Marine Act 
has with two exceptions failed. The exceptions are, the examination of 
masters and mates of vessels now required by law, and the establishment 
of alocal Board in constant communication with the Board of Trade. 
The next section of the report is as follows — 

“ Your committee are of opinion, that it would exert a much more salu- 
tary influence over British seamen than can ever be accomplished by any ar- 
tificial system, if perfect liberty were given to the shipowners to man their 


vessels with British or foreign seamen at their discretion; and they further 
' and Englishwomen on the 20th of August. 


think that the shipowners are entitled to demand this as a simple act of jus- 
tice, inasmuch as, since all protection has been denied to them, the same 
principles, if just and expedient with regard to the employers, must be 

ually just and expedient with regard to the employed. Your committee 
most decidedly hold that there can be no competition fairly carried out by 
British as against foreign shipowners, unless the British shipowner be at 
liberty to go into the labour-market of the world and hire his crew from 
whatever source he can most advantageously procure them.” 

They next demand a revision of the Pilotage Acts. The special griev- 
ance pointed out is, that under the existing laws, the employment of 
regular pilots to take ships in ballast out of the Thames is enforced; and 
the committee think that this should not be required when the master of 
the vessel has been examined and is fully competent as a pilot. 

They also deprecate the use of set ree signals to avoid collisions ; 
contending that technical rules and artificial contrivances for avoiding 
collision rather aggravate than lessen the mischief. They ask for a repeal 
of the stamp-duty of five shillings on charter-parties. Tolls, light-dues, 
and consular charges, are also complained of. The two concluding para- 
graphs are general in their remarks. 

“Your committee have further to complain, that while this country has 
opened its ports freely to every nation in the world, other nations take ad- 
van of our generosity, but refuse to reciprocate. Of this France is a 
notable instance : Spain is another. Your committee recommend the selec- 
tion of individual cases in which the iniquity is apparent, and let these be 
set forth in detail for the information of the a ature and the public, in 
order that the question may be fairly raised and considered, whether it is 
expedient for this country to continue to other nations the enjoyment of 
privileges which they pertinaciously refuse to us, 

“ But if the shipowners of the United Kingdom have a right to complain 
when other nations impose distinctions to the disadvantage of British ship- 


cases the object is to get a speedy hearing ; probably there is | 


| 


be obvious, that with the reciprocal power plaintiffs and de- | 


ping, how much more reason for complaint is there when such distinctions | 


are actually made by our own Government? 
committee that came recently within the personal experience of one of its 
members, in which, while a British emigrant vessel, taken up by the Go- 
vernment, had to be surveyed by the Government Inspector, at a cost to the 
owner of 32/., a foreign vessel was at the same time taken without inspec- 
tion; thereby making a distinction in favour of the foreigner to the extent 
of the fees payable on the survey, besides the invidiousness of the British 
) opt accepting a foreign vessel on more favourable terms than one of 
their own.’’ 


The King of Prussia has been at Stettin; where grand reviews of the 
second corps of the Prussian army took place last week. A sham siege of 
Magdeburg is now proceeding, and it will occupy a month. 

The Prince of Prussia was thrown from his horse during the Stettin 
review, but not much hurt. 

The Duke of Cambridge, who is travelling in Germany, arrived at 
Berlin on Saturday last. He “assisted” at the reviews at Stettin 
last week, riding through the field on the right hand of the King of 

ssia. 

The Duke of Parma is gone to Vienna, invited thither by the Emperor 
of Austria, ostensibly to witness certain cavalry reviews. 

According to the Gaceta Militar, the Queen of Spain is again in an “ in- 
teresting condition.” 

Death has carried off another Noailles. Count Antoine, son of the 
Duke de Poix, and grandson of the Princess de Poix, has just died of an 
attack of apoplexy, at the Chateau du Val. 

Maa Archbishop of Paris arrived at Stutgard on the 23d, on his way to 
ienna. 

The Moniteur denies that the mona icrt to the Due d’Enghien has 
been defaced, as the Times lately rep» ted. It has only been removed, 
because “it broke the symmetry of the }autiful architectural lines of 
the temple built by St. Louis.” " This was done without consulting Louis 
Napoleon—at least so writeth the Moniteur. 

Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, at Modena, presented his credentials on the 
18th August, as Envoy Extraordinary from Great Britain. He likewise 
— a private letter from Queen Victoria, to her Royal Highness the 

uchess. 

The historian Ranke is now in Brussels, consulting the archives of the 
state for facts relative to French history in the seventeenth century. 


A case has been stated to your | 





| 
| 
| 





A monument to Titian was inaugurated at Venice on the 17th August, 
by the authorities. The great painter is represented surrounded by the 
Fine Arts; below him are images of the fifteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies ; while the basement is adorned with bas-reliefs of five of the artist’s 
most famous pictures. 

Mr. G. P. R. James, the novelist, has been appointed Consul at Nor- 
folk in the United States. 

Alderman Salomons arrived in Paris on Thursday, for the fy mane of 
negotiating with the French Government the repayment of the deposit 
made by the ancient Bordeaux and Cette Railway Company. 

George Henry Boscawen, Earl of Falmouth, died on Sunday morning, 
at his residence in St. James’s Square. He was born in 1811. He is 
succeeded by his uncle, the Honourable and Reverend John Evelyn Bos- 
cawen, Prebendary of Canterbury. 

It is reported that Mr. Feargus O'Connor's health is rapidly improving 
under the new regimen to which he is submitted, in a lunatic asylum, 





The following important notices have just been issued by the Commission- 
ers of Customs, under date of the 28th August. 

“The Commissioners of her Majesty’s Customs, hereby give notice, that 
directions have been issued to the officers of the customs in the United King- 
dom, that whenever they seize or stop a vessel, boat, or goods, they are to 
furnish the owner, when he is known, or his agent, with a written notice, 
yc ey teed grounds of detention. 

“The Commissioners of her Majesty’s Customs hereby give notice, that 
they will be prepared, in any case of seizure in London under the Customs 
laws, upon application being made to them in writing, and where the owner 
of the goods, &c. may be desirous of such a course, to appoint one of the 
members of the Board to take the evidence on oath of the merchants or other 
parties claiming the property, on the one side, and of the detaining officers on 
the other, supported by that of any witnesses that may be necessary for the 
proper investigation of the case, and to report the same for the Board's de- 
cision ; agreeably to the practice at present observed in cases of complaints 
by merchants and others against ofticers.”’ 


Etna in eruption was witnessed by an adventurous party of Englishmen 
Captain and Mrs, Hallett, Lieu- 
tenant Finch, Lieutenant Ravenhill, and two ladies named Sankey, were 
in Sicily from Malta. They set out for Etna from Catania, at eight 
o’clock in the morning; and reached the Bosco, where they donned 
their lighter clothing, at eleven. Here they were warned not to pro- 
ceed, as the wind was blowing a stiff breeze. Regardless of the ad- 
vice of the prudent guides, they pushed on; but had scarcely gone two 
miles from the Bosco when the eruption ensued. The huge crater 
below Etna, called the Colossi, glared awfully ; Etna almost at the same time 
belched forth fire and ashes; and the travellers were obliged to change their 
course. In their progress they were overtaken by a hurricane, which blew 
down both mules and riders, rolling them over on the sand, and carrying 
them to the very edge of the crater. ‘“ For the gentlemen to descend in 
search of their companions was the result of a moment's decision. At this 
time the scene was indescribably grand: heaven and earth presented one 
magnificent glare of light; Etna above vomiting its sulphuric flames; the 
Colossi below belching forth its dense masses of smoke, lurid from the furnace 
below; the huge mountain pouring out from its interior prolongued moan- 
ings—without the hurricane roaring in all its mighty and awful majesty. 
Crawling on their knees and hands, unable to face the violence of the hurri- 
cane, the gentlemen sought the ladies; who were not discovered and col- 
lected together till after a search of twenty minutes. They were then placed 
under columns of lava, their light clothing literally blown off their backs; 
and a pyramid of living beings was formed around them for their safety 
and protection. As by magic the scene suddenly changed. An earth- 
quake shook the land. Up jumped the guides, bawling their unmusical 
‘Avanti! avanti!’ (‘Get on, get a7 fules broke from their keepers, 
and were abandoned to their fate; the hurricane increased in strength: the 
scene around was too majestic for contemplation, too diversified for descrip- 
tion—in ten minutes the little party had fallen from sheer exhaustion on the 
pointed lava. To face the vind dined with sand and small stone was be- 
yond their power. In this manner two hours passed away, and most anx- 
iously did they look for the approach of dawn.” 

Continuing the story from thé narrative above quoted, which has been 
furnished to the Malta Mail by one of the travellers, we find that they 
walked safely back to the Bosco, reaching it about seven the next morning. 
Their return to Catania was looked upon as little less than a miracle ; since 
the flow of lava had been very great, and the general eruption awfully 
splendid. 





Ballooning has recently been put to some use by two “scientific” ascents 
from Vauxhall, at the instance of the Kew Committee of the Council of the 
British Association. Mr. Welsh and Mr. Nicklin were the philosophical ob- 
servers who went up under the care of Mr. Green. On the second occasion, 
the greatest height attained was about 19,200 feet ; the temperature of the air 
being 7° Fahrenheit, or 25’ below the freezing-point. One of the dew-points 
was 17° below zero. Clouds were not seen above the aéronauts, although 
cumuli were observed around, below the level of the balloon. No difficulty 
of breathing was experienced. Air was brought down from the greatest 
height in tubes previously exhausted, for future analysis. 

Dr. Erb, Professor of Astronomy in the Cea of Heidelberg, has ob- 
tained a grant of ground from the corporation of Bamberg in Bavaria, on 
which he will proceed to erect a high tower, to contain an electric clock, 
time-ball, and other apparatus, by which the clocks of all the railroads in 
Germany will be regulated. 

At the Royal iron-foundery in Berlin, a tent of sheet-iron, 120 feet long 
and 20 wide, has been constructed as a mess-room for officers in camp: it 
can be transported in a single cart, and put up in half an hour. 

The advance of the cholera steadily continues. A letter from Magdeburg, 
dated August 25th, says—‘* The cholera has unhappily broken out here. The 
official announcement has been made to the medical men, and cholera laza- 
rettos have been established and other precautionary measures adopted.” 
This has been contradicted by the Magdeburg Correspondent. But the dis- 
ease has reached Konigsberg on one side and Bromberg on the other. 

A Hamburg paper mentions that the cholera cases at Warsaw are always 
more numerous at the beginning of the week than towards its close ; the in- 
crease being ascribed to the excess in which a great mass of the population 
indulge in drinking on Sundays. 

The Lancet continues to expose the poisoning tricks of manufacturers and 
traders. Vinegar was the last subject of investigation. Out of twenty-eight 
samples only four were pure; the rest were more or less adulterated with 
oil of vitriol—in several instances very largely. 

The Bombay, from London and Plymouth, is now on her voyage to Mel- 
bourne with the extraordinary number of 700 passengers, besides a crew 
of 68. 
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The St. Helena papers which have just come to hand mention that the 
arrival at that island of the first mail screw-steamer, called the Australian, 
with 200 passengers for the Antipodean El Dorado, had caused great excite- 
ment at St. Helena, and numbers of persons were preparing to emigrate. It 
appears that labour is scarce in the island, and the operatives are badly off. 

The clearances from the port of London for the Gold Colonies of Austra- 
lia during the past week show an increase in the number of vessels; which 
consisted of five to Sydney, of an aggregate of 3085 tons, and four to Port 
Phillip, of an aggregate of 1767 tons. There were also three to Adelaide, 
Swan River, and Hobart Town respectively, of a joint capacity of 963 tons. 
The shipments of British manufactures, English and foreign spirits, and 
goods generally, have been very large; and the number of passengers has 
also been considerable, although the press of emigrants is not quite so strong 
as it was a month or two back. Probably the total for the week was from 
800 to 1000. The increase of wages in all parts of England is, doubtless, 
now in some degree counteracting the movement.— Zimes. 

Messrs. Tod and Macgregor of Glasgow have built ‘the most splendid 











steam-yacht in the world’’—the Faid Rabané, or “ Divine Favour,” a ves- 
sel 180 feet long, 20 broad, with engines of 150 horse power, and drawing | 
only three feet of water. She has been constructed for Abbas Pacha, the 
Viceroy of Egypt, and is intended for navigating the Nile, Though not ex- 
hibiting “‘darbaric pearl and gold” in her ornaments, she is resplendent 
with gilding, papier maché, rose-wood, paintings, all kinds of carving, mar- 
ble, damask, mirrors, stained glass, and what not; the produce of the first 
artists of Great Britain and France. Her hull is coloured green, with gor- 








geous gilding. In fact, everything about the vessel denotes that she has 
been constructed to suit the Oriental taste for magnificence, on a plan quite 
“regardless of expense.’’ The finery, including her painted and gilt hull 
above the water-line, will be well protected from the sea during the voyage 
to Egypt. 


An anonymous individual has assisted the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
“make both ends meet’’ by sending him 440 postage-stamps. 

The expenditure for County and Borough Lunatic Asylums in England and 
Wales, last year, was 207,017/. 

A return has been issued respecting the new House-duty. In England and 
Wales there are 179,234 houses paying the sixpenny duty, and in Scotland 
6377; at ninepence in the pound there are 252,213 houses in England and 
Wales, and 24,095 in Scotland. The total of duty is 707,016/. 

At the recent half-yearly meeting of the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany, a shareholder complained of the law-expenses: from the commence- 
ment they amounted to the enormous sum of 750,000/., or 3500/. per mile of 
railway constructed. 

According to the Montreal Gazette, 1108 houses, inhabited by 2886 fami- 
lies, were burned down by the fire on the 8th and 9th of July. The value 
of property destroyed is estimated at 340,816/. 

Any Militiaman who does not appear at exercise, or otherwise absents 
himself from duty, if not labouring under physical incapacity, will be liable 
to a fine of 20/., or six months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 


The three Englishmen who are travelling to Constantinople in a row-boat 
reached Vienna safely on Saturday last. 
An old woman died at Shenfield, a few days since, who had been receiving 





parochial relief for many years. At her decease it was found she had pro- 
perty by her to the amount of nearly 1000/.—Essex Herald. 

The last representative of a name celebrated in the annals of 1793, M. Isi- 
dore Justin de Robespierre, died in June last at Santiago de Chili, where he 
had been established nearly sixty years. 

Joseph Ady, who was always willing to tell people of “something to their 
advantage,” died recently,—it is said from an illness the result of his im- 
prisonments for not paying the postage of his letters; but at any rate it was 
not at a very premature age—eighty-three. 

An acrobat has been killed at Wolcot in the United States, while perform- 
ing the feat of ‘‘ walking on the ceiling.”” He had successfully competed 
with the flies on the ceiling of the circus, by means of an apparatus fastened 
to his feet. One of the spectators challenged him to perform on any other 
ceiling : the challenge was accepted on the condition that a ceiling sufficiently + 
strong to bear his weight should be selected. The Town-hall was fixed | 
upon. While the exhibiter was performing there, some of the plaster yielded | 
to his weight, he fell a distance of eighteen feet, and his neck was broken. 

A young milliner has commited suicide at the Falls of Niagara, into which | 
she plunged after denuding herself of clothing. The body was tossed about | 
in the troubled waters below the Falls for a long time, but at length it was 
recovered by the use of a sturgeon-spear. 

Cullen House, the seat of the Earl of Seafield, is lighted with gas supplied 
from Cullen. st week there was a ball and supper to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the marriage of the Earl and Countess. At midnight the whole 
mansion was on the instant in total darkness: the supply of gas at Cullen 
had become exhausted, the manager having gone to bed. 

The Vicar of Frome has laid down a rule never to receive unpaid letters ; 
and avery good rule it is, but, like many others, it is open to exceptions. The 
other day a letter arrived, and, being unpaid, was returned according to the 
tule; on being opened at the General Post-office, it was found to contain a 
note for 150/., sent by a lady admirer towards paying for the reverend gen- 
tleman’s furniture. A communication was made by the Post-office authori- | 
ties to Mr. Bennett ; who gathering some idea of the nature of the contents 
of the rejected letter, consented to violate his rule, paid the twopence, and 
received the 150/.—Sherborne Journal. 








BIRTHS, 

On the 19th August, at Johnstone Hall, Staffordshire, the Wife of Robert Har- 
greaves, Esq., of a daughter, still-born. 

On the 20th, at the Rectory, Terwick, Sussex, the Wife of the Rev. William 
Steward Richards, of a daughter. 

On the 22d, at Bentcliffe Old Hall, Eccles, the Wife of the Rev. John Raven, 
Rector of Broughton Astley, of a son. 

On the 23d, at Caversham Parsonage, the Wife of the Rev. Joshua Bennett, ofa 
daughter. 

On the 24th, at Bracondale, the Lady Henrietta Harvey, of a daughter. 

On the 28th, at Aldbury Rectory, Herts, the Wife of the Rev. R. Mountford 
Wood, of a daughter. 

On the 29th, at the Lawn, the Lady of A. L. Goddard, Esq., M.P., of a son. 

On the 30th, at Campden Hill, Kensington, Lady Georgiana Romilly, of a son. 

On the 30th, in Cavendish Road, St. John’s Wood, the Widow of the late T. C. 
Granger, Esq., M.P., of a son. 

On the 3ist, in Howley Place, the Wife of Charles W. Watkins, Esq., of Badby 
House, Northamptonshire, of a son and heir. 

On the 3lst, at Ladbrooke House, Kensington Park, the Wife of W. Downing 
Bruce, Esq., K.C.S., F.S.A., of a son. 

On the Ist September, at Woburn Park, Surrey, the Hon. Mrs. Locke King, of a 
son, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 24th August, at Ermington, Devon, the Rev. Richard Lane jun., Incum- 

bent of Wembury, to Ann Smith, widow of the late Rev. Richard Stranger, of Zeal 


| from those who could least bear its pressure. 





— and only daughter of John Toms, Esq., of Erme Villa, in the same 
county, 


On the 25th, at Bolsora Castle, Derbyshire, John Anstruther Thomson, Es 
Charleton, Fifeshire, to Caroline Maria, daughter of the Rev. John Hamilton ri of 
of Carntyne, Lanarkshire. ray, 

On the 26th, George Fownes Luttrell, Esq., eldest son of Francis Fownes Luttrell 
Esq., of Kilve, Somersetshire, to Anne Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late Sir 
Alexander Hood, Bart., of Wootton, in the same county. = 

On the 3lst, at St. Mary’s Church, Bryanston Square, Louis Charles, third son of 
the Right Hon. Charles Tennyson D’Eyncourt, of Bayons Manor, Lincolnshire t 
Sophia, youngest daughter of John Ashton Yates, Esq., of Bryanston Square tan 
Dinglehead, Lancashire. . 

On the 3lst, at Hurst Church, Berks, Frederick Lewis Scrymgeour Wedderburn 
Esq., of Wedderburn, Forfarshire, and Birkhill, Fife, toSelina Mary, second day * 
ter of the late Captain Garth, R.N., of Hains Hill, Berks. ea 

On the 31st, at St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, the Rev. A. B. Burton, fourth son of 
ye ea George G. Burton, R.N., to Caroline Anna, youngest daughter of Orlando 
Orlebar, Esq., Commander R.N. 

On the Ist September, at Willesden, the Rev. Robert Joynes, Rector of Gravesend 
to Anna Maria, eldest daughter of C der Sellon, R.N., of Elm Lodge, Kilburn’ 

Lately, at the British Legation, Brussels, Richard Guinness Hill, Esq., of Stillor.. 
gan, Dublin, to Amy Georgina Burdett, youngest daughter of the late William 
Jones Burdett, Esq., of Stowey House, Somersetshire, and Twickenham, Middlesex 
and niece of the late Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. ° 

DEATHS, 

On the 23d August, at Rothsay, Miss Emilia Cumming, daughter of the late Sir 
Alexander Penrose Cumming Gordon, Bart., of Altyre, and Gordonstoun. 

On the 24th, at Bath, John Palmer, Esq., of Dorney Court, near Windsor; in his 


58th year. 
On the 25th, at Castlecraig, Francis Napier Carmichael, third son of the late Sir 


Thomas G. Carmichael, Bart. 

On the 26th, at Carpenter’s Hall, Richard Webb Jupp, Esq., senior member of the 
Corporation of London, and for fifty-four years Clerk of the Worshipful Company of 
Carpenters ; in his 85th year. 

On the 28th, at the Cove, Torquay, Elizabeth Laura, wife of Captain Holder, of 
the Scots Fusilier Guards, and eldest daughter of Colonel and Lady Laura Meyrick, 

On the 29th, in St. James’s Square, the Earl of Falmouth; in his 42d year. 

On the 29th, at Lurgan, Hannah, widow of the late Hon. and Rev. Charles Knox; 
Archdeacon of Armagh, and mother of the Bishop of Down and Connor; in her 76th 


ear. 
On the 30th, in Castle Street, Reading, Thomas Ord, Esq., late of the Bank of 
England ; in his 91st year. 

On the 30th, at Paris, Henry Moriarty, Esq., formerly Captain in the Twenty-. 
eighth Regiment, son of the late Lady Lucy Moriarty and Captain Moriarty, R.N., 
and grandson of Simon, late Earl of Carhampton. 

On the Ist September, in Portland Place, Manchester, Thomas Houldsworth, Esq., 
late M.P. for the North Division of Nottinghamshire ; in his 81st year. 

On the 2d, in Fleet Street, John Kemble Chapman, Esq., for many years editor of 


the “ Sunday Times.” : 
On the 3d, at Tunbridge Wells, George Richardson Porter, Esq., Joint Secretary 


POSTSCRIPT. | 7s 


The annual festival of the Company of Sheffield Cutlers took place on 
Thursday, under the presidency of Mr. Michael Hunter, the Master 
Cutler elect. There were present among the guests, Lord Milton, Sir 
Charles Wood, Lord Edward Howard, Mr. Overend, Mr. Hadfield, and 
the Mayors of Wolverhampton, Walsall, and Doncaster. After dinner, 
toasts and speeches followed in due course. 

Here, as elsewhere, the prominent topics were the great improvement 
in the physical condition of the working classes, and the gradual begin- 
ing of a better feeling and more active sympathies between the rich and 
the poor. Nothing is more striking than the social aspect of these pe- 
riodical orations. Lord Edward Howard advocated “ union among our- 
selves, and peace with the world.” He did not think manufactures had 
enervated the people ; and he was sure fhat war would find our soldiers 
as gallant as ever. 

Mr. Alderman Dunn made some playful allusions to Sir Charles Wood 
—the first Yorkshire Chancellor of the Exchequer; and gave proofs of 
the prosperity of Sheffield. 

“He was sure that when Sir Charles Wood and the country gentlemen 
looked around their own neighbourhood, they would see with pleasure the 
splendid harvest which was being gathered in at _ in good order and 
excellent condition ; for, in the Northern parts of the country at least, there 
was a full average crop. They would also find, he was sure, in their own 
neighbourhoods, that the agricultural labourers were in a far better position 
than they had ever seen them before. And coming into the towns, among 
their din and smoke and happiness, the country gentleman would find busi- 
ness proceeding at an accelerated rate. This was proved by evidence pal- 
pable to the most unobservant. There was not a house in the whole borough 
unoccupied. Even six years ago there were in that borough some thousands 
of unoccupied houses; now they were at a premium, and landlords were be- 
coming so particular that if their tenants did not keep their houses suffi- 
ciently clean, they immediately applied to the magistrates for power to eject 
them. Such was the prosperity of the town.” 

Sir Charles Wood did not wish to trench on politics. The course which 
he and his colleagues had followed in office had been to remove taxation 
Whether their measures 
had succeeded or not, he would not say; but this at least he would say, 
that they had handed the country to their successors in such a state of 
prosperity as it had seldom been the fate of a Government to leave the 
country in. 

“‘Mr. Dunn has described that which in other parts of the Riding as well 
as in other parts of the country I myself have seen,—I allude to the univer- 
sal comfort and happiness of the labouring population. I believe I may con- 
gratulate the town of Sheffield in sharing to the full in this general pros- 
ee y. There have been times, I am aware, when circumstances to which 

will not now allude prevented Sheffield’ from taking its share in the pros- 
perity even of the Riding; but, from what I can learn, I believe that it is 
now taking its full share of the general prosperity, and bids fair to rival the 
most enterprising and successful of its competitors. ‘This is a cause of great 











| joy and satisfaction to me, because not only does that prosperity tell of well- 


doing, but of cordiality and good feeling between masters and workmen, of 
social happiness and material wealth.” 

Lord Milton, Mr. Alderman Pye Smith, and Mr. Beckett Denison, 
were the next speakers. Mr. Denison dealt more in advice than any ot 
his compeers, 

‘Tam happy to find that you are all prosperous ; that your workmen are well 
paid, that provisions are cheap, that your merchants are doing well, and 
that you are turning your attention to the improvement of your trade, along 
with which you will also undoubtedly improve the tone of the manners and 
condition of the people, who from the Ist of January to the 31st of December 
earn your wages, and are in your employ—for it is quite impossible that if 
trade improves the tone of the manners and social condition of the people 
should not improve with it. What some of you have said with regard to 
Sheftield I am glad to say with regard to the other towns of the West 
Riding,—that, on the whole, they are more prosperous than on former occa- 
sions; that they are accumulating wealth more rapidly, and that comfort 
and sanitary improvements are increasing in an equal ratio, Iwas delighted 
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eee — 
aking of the condition of the houses of Sheffield, sa 
to — ery demand for houses than for tenants. But what 
that = struck with was his observation that no landlord would allow a 
= remain in his house unless he kept it clean and in good order. I 
ot ask you, therefore, whether you have the Sanitary Commissioners 
pas oe you, for I find that you have the disposition to improve the sanitary 
aendition of the town yourselves.” sat : 
In proposing the health of the Borough Members, Mr. William Fisher 
retted the defeat of Mr. John Parker; culogized Mr. Roebuck, who 
wren absent in consequence of severe indisposition; and with respect to 
Mr Hadfield, he was willing to “indulge in the pleasures of hope.” 
Mr. Hadfield replied. There were several other speakers; the most 
notable among whom was Mr. E. G. Loring, an American, expressing 
strong sympathy between America and England. 


The Free Library at Manchester having been opened on Thursday, in 
the presence of the select few, the inauguration was ratified in the evening 
by a meeting in the Library Hall, of the indiscriminate many. Mainly, the 
speakers were the same, but there was a marked difference in the sub- 
stance of the speeches. ‘The Bishop of Manchester said, the working 
classes now have an ey of showing how far they are willing to 
improve their minds and morals, Lord Shaftesbury added an appendix 
to the speech of the Bishop. Mr. John Bright was rather political in his 
remarks, and advocated the repeal of the taxes on knowledge. Dr. 
Vaughan gave a useful lecture on history “ad populum.” Mr. Monckton 
Milnes was instructive on the difficulty of reading to the most advantage : 
it is four hundred years since the art of printing was invented, and yet 
how small a proportion of the human race knows anything about books ; 
and how much smaller the proportion who ever read them; and how 
much smaller the proportion who remember what they read! Dr. Watts 
and other speakers wound up the evening. 

Dr. Hogarth, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Hexham, was formally 
installed at the Cathedral Church of St. Mary, in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
on Wednesday. 


The Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners have issued tenders 
for emigration-dépéts at London, Plymouth, and Liverpool ; the two for- 
mer to contain sleeping accommodation for 300 each, the last for 600. 
Thus, it would seem, the Commissioners are preparing obstinately to ad- 
here, for another twelyemonth, to the system which drags emigrants to a 
few centres; instead of distributing over the country a proper machinery 
of inspection, and seeking both emigrants and shipping in the vessels and 
ports to which they belong. 

An announcement in the “Naval Intelligence” of the daily papers 
appears to indicate, somewhere, a spirit less bound by routine: “ Her 
Majesty’s ship Hercules, 72, is ordered to be docked for the purpose of 
deing fitted for the conveyance of emigrants to Australia.’’ 








Alarmed at the progress of the cholera, the Dublin Sanitary Association 
publicly insist on the adoption of precautionary measures. 

Accounts received this afternoon from the cholera districts on the 
shores of the Baltic report that the pestilence was raging with increased 
severity. 

“From the North of Ireland to the South,” says Mr. Lamb, the well- 
known Quaker correspondent of the Northern Whig, “and from the East 
to the West, the potato disease is this year universal.”’ It is not uniform 
in intensity—as a rule, the poor man’s field is not so much afllicted as the 
richer grounds; but no part escapes. The other crops look pretty well. 
The breadth of land in wheat is very small. 





The express-train of the North-western Railway, on Thursday evening, on 
the way to Manchester, reached Crewe in safety. But as it was going at the speed 
of about forty miles an hour, the driver became aware of some obstruction, 
and slackened speed, finally stopping altogether. It was just in time. A builer 
attached to an iron rod, probably dropped from some preceding train, had 
got entangled in the fore-wheels, and had broken the guards and driven the 
wheels off the rail. The train was detained two hours, and another engine 
‘had to be brought up from Crewe. 

Some time ago, a ship called the Nelson was plundered by a body of armed 
men in Hobson’s Bay, off Melbourne. Three of those men have been 


arrested, tried, found guilty, and sentenced to transportation for life. They | 


roved to be notorious London thieves, cracksmen, and swell mobsmen, who 
ad been transported to the colony, and who had been Iect loose on the ticket- 
of-leave system. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Fripay AFIrERNOON. 

There has been great steadiness this week in the English Stock Market, 
and Government Securities have been firm. The investments on the part of 
the public continue; and with fine weather, and the accounts of the harvest 
more cheering, there has been a cessation of speculative sales. Nothing of a 
political nature has occurred to influence prices. On Monday there were not 
many transactions, but the Funds closed at an improvement of §, compared 
with Saturday last; Consols leaving off at 100}. There was no alteration 
on Tuesday. On Wednesday the market opened at a decline of 4, on the ar- 
rival of lower prices from Paris; but soon rallied. Yesterday a farther im- 
rovement of } took place, and the market closed with firmness. Today it 
as lost its buoyancy, owing to some sales of Stock ; Consols have fallen 


}, leaving off at 1004, with a dull appearance. Bank Stock was depressed on 


fonday }; it recovered on Tuesday, and has since continued at the same 
value as last week, India Stock, 2 per cent better; Exchequer Bills, ls, 
ower. 


In the Foreign Stock Market, prices have been generally well maintained 
during the week, with a tendency to improvement in some cases. There has 
*n a rise in the following Stocks compared with the last report. Peruvian, 

1; Duteh Four per Cents, Russian Five per Cents, Spanish Three per Cents, 
and Deferred, 4; Mexican, 4. Ecuador Stock has not been affected by the 
intelligence of the flight of Flores. Proposals were issued in the Stock Ex- 
change on Tuesday for a loan of 50,000,000 francs (2,000,000/. sterling) to 
the Bank of Constantinople, at par, under the guarantee of the Turkish Go- 
vernment ; the interest, from the lst October next, to be at the rate of 6 per 
cent; to be redeemable at par with 20 per cent premium, by half-yearly 
drawings at Paris, extending over a period of twenty-three years: the de- 
t to be 25 per cent; and the like amount to be paid on the lst Novem- 

r, Ist January, and Ist March next. Of this loan 30,000,000 francs or 
1,200,000/. has been subscribed in Paris, and the remaining 800,000/. is in- 
tended for our market. It is difficult to form an opinion as to the success 
of the investment, particularly as it is the first loan of the kind that has been 
introduced either here or in France. Qu Wednesday transactions took place 


at 1} 3 pew yesterday the loan improved to 4}; and today it has been 
done as high as 5}, closing at 4} } premium. 

In the Share Market, Railway lines have been very firm during the week. 
Monday was the settlement of the Account; when, in consequence of a 
scarcity of Stock, there was an advance in prices, and the leading Shares 
were from 10s, to 1/. higher than on Saturday. Tuesday was a quiet day, 
with a shade of depression towards the close. On Wednesday, not much 
business was transacted, but prices were supported. On Thursday, the firm 
state of the English Funds caused a demand, and the principal Stocks rose 
from 5s. to 25s. There was then a rise in the following Shares compared with 
last week—Great Northern, 4/.; London and South-western, and Midland, 2/7; 
Great Western, 1/. 15s.; York and North Midland, 1/. 10s. ; Bristol and Exe- 
ter, and London and North-western, 1/. 5s.; London, Brighton, and South 
Coast, 1/. ; Caledonian, 15s. Foreign Shares have been more in demand, and 
an improvement has taken place in the following—Paris and Strasbourg, 
12s. 6d. ; Paris and Lyons, 10s.; Northern of France, 7s. 6d.; East Indian, 
and Rouen and Havre, 5s. Paris and Rouen Shares have declined 5s, In 
the English lines this morning, higher prices were obtained at the opening, 
but they have receded to yesterday’s, in consequence of the depression of 
Consols. 

Saturpay Twetve o'CLock. 

In the English Stock Market there is no additional feature this morning, 
Consols for Money and the Account being 1004. In Foreign Stocks there is 
no business doing, except in the Turkish Loan, which has rather en 
being 45 5 premium. Railway lines are inactive ; bargains have taken pla 
in Great Western at 962, East Lancashire 183, North British 31. 

Saturpay Two o'CLock. 

The English Funds have remained without the least variation at the open- 
ing price, Consols closing at 100 4 both for Money and Account. In Foreign 
Stocks the only alteration is in the following securities, which have improved 
—Spanish Three per Cents, 49} 50 }; Ditto Deferred, 234 §; Turkish 
Scrip, 5} 3; the latter being about i higher than in the morning. There 
has been rather a demand for Railway Stocks, which close at an improvement— 
Bristol and Exeter, 103} ; Caledonian, 42 ; Chester and Holyhead, 20}; 
Eastern Counties, 113; Eastern Union, B. and C., 53 ; East Lancashire, 18}; 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, 74; Great Southern and Western, (Ireland,) 46; 
Great Western, 97}; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 87 ; Ditto Fifths, 10} ; 
London, Brighton, and South Coast, 105} ; London and North-western, 123 ; 
London and South-western, 93} ; Londonderry and Enniskillen, 15; Mid- 
land, 77} ; North British, 31 ; North Staffordshire, 123 ; Oxford, Worcester, 
and Wolverhampton, 48 ; South-eastern, 72} ; South Wales, 37} ; Waterford 
and Kilkenny, 6} ; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 69 ; Ditto Extension, 
123; Ditto G. N. E. Purchase or Preference, 7j ; York and North Midland, 
491; Northern and Eastern, 5 per Cent, 65; Chester and Holyhead, 18 ; 
East Lancashire, 6 per Cent Quarter-shares, 9} ; North British, 101} ; Paris 
and Rouen, 34} ; Paris and Strasbourg, 27}. 





3 per Ceat Consols ......... 100 4 Danish 3 per Cents .....++.+ 82 
Dit<o for Account ........++ 100 } Dutch 2) per Cents ......... G4} 5} 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ 100) | Ditto 4 per Cents .......+.+ 99 4 

3} per Cents .....c.ceeeeeee 104) Mexican 3 per Cents «...... 254 6 
Long Annuities ........ .. 6] 15-16 Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 102 4 
Bank Stock ........+0++ 229 230 | Portuguese Sper Cents 1824.. 100 2 
Exchequer Bills ....... -» 73 76 Russian 5 per Cents ...... 118 20 ex d. 
India Stock .........+.. .. 276 278 | Ditto 4) per Cents.......... 104 5 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ........ 102 4 Spanish 5 per Cents ........ 49 50} 
Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 968 | Ditto Deferred ..........+++ 23 8 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 105 7 Sardinian 5 per Cent ........ 95 6 
Danish 5 per Cents ........ 1046 exd.| Austrian Scrip..........555 





Che Cheatres. 


_ After a season protracted to an unseasonable length, the Royal Italian 
Opera closed its doors on Wednesday night. On that and the two pre- 
ceding evenings performances were given at reduced prices ; a new and not 
very commendable practice, adopted of late at both the Italian theatres. 
While the value of the entertainment has been depreciated, its quality like- 
wise has been lowered. It has always happened that some important 
members of the company have departed and their places have been filled 
in a makeshift way, while money is further saved by other pinchings and 
parings, particularly in the orchestra and chorus. ‘This week, at Covent 
Garden, Madame Castellan and Formes were absent; and on the con- 
cluding night the place of the former in the Huguenots was supplied by 
Mademoiselle Zerr, (who sang her part tn German /) and the latter was 
replaced by Marini. ‘The chorus was reduced to half its usual strength ; 





and the whole affair had a penurious aspect, little conducive to the dig- 
nity of the opera stage. 
While this petty economy has marked the end of the season, its course 
has shown an ill-judged and wasteful expenditure. The company has 
| been encumbered with various performers, cach of them rejoicing in the 
title of prima donna or primo tenore, quite superfluous in that character, 
and too proud to compromise their dignity by making themselves useful. We 
can understand the denominations, in an Italian theatre, of “ prima don- 
na assoluta” and “‘altra prima donna”; the one holding a decided su- 
premacy of rank, and the other occupying a lower but not a subordinate 
walk,—a distinction well illustrated by the relative positions of Grisi and 
Castellan. But when there is a whole bevy of “altre prime donne,” all 
holding their heads equally high, and all refusing to be second to any- 
body, what is to be done?’ They must either be paid for doing nothing, 
or employed in things which could have been done better without them. 
In regard, again, to male performers, there may be two of the same class, 
and of equal or nearly equal rank, but qualified to fill a different range of 
characters, and therefore both necessary ; as in the case of Mario and 
Tamberlik. But additional tenors, unless they consent to take secondary 
parts, are expensive superfluities. When performers, therefore, whether 
male or female, come to be engaged, the management must consider, not 
merely what have been their pretensions abroad, but whether their holding 
the same pretensions here would be consistent with their usefulness. 
With Grisi as “ prima donna assoluta,” and four or five “ altre prime 
donne ’—Castellan, Jullienne, Zerr, Bosio—the theatre had not a fitting 
Adalgisa to Grisi’s Norma. And as to the men, there were Herr Anders 
and Signor Negrini, tenors, and Monsieur Gueymard and Signor Bartolini, 
baritones, who were either stuck into parts belonging to Mario, Tamber- 
lik, or Formes, by way of finding them something to do, or did nothin 
at all. We are pretty sure that few if any of these performers woul 
have boggled at good offers on account of a stipulation that they should 
make themselves useful: if they did, the theatre would be better without 
them. 

The occurrences of the season, at this house as well as the other, have 
been very uninteresting; and, excepting the curiosity excited by the 
Wagner case in the Court of Chancery, we do not remember a season 
when the Italian opera occupied so small a share of public attention, or 





was so little heard of as a topic in society. The crop of novelties was 
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scanty in the extreme; it consisted only of Donizetti’s Martiri, Spohr’s 
Faust, and Jullien’s Pietro il Grande, Of these the Faust only is worthy 
of notice ; but it was not successful, sustaining with difficulty only four 
representations, — because the charms of its music, like that of the Zawber- 
flite, ave thrown away upon a worthless subject. Two operas were re- 
vived—reproduced, that is, after having been laid aside for several years. 
These were Otello and Anna Bolena ; both coldly received, and performed 
only once; and no wonder, for they are both heavy works. These were 
all the things that had any pretension to novelty; the rest consisted of | 
the usual répertoire. The most successful pieces have been the Huguenots 
and the Prophete ; the one performed ten, the other eight times: among 
the least successful was Don Giovanni! it was performed only once, Ron- 
coni having failed in the principal character. 

It does not appear to us that art has of late been in a progressive state | 
at cither operahouse. Covent Garden has introduced the fashion of bring- | 
ing French and German operas on the Italian stage, and Her Majesty’s | 
Theatre has been constrained to follow it, because it has met with ac- 
ceptation from the public. Perhaps, in the present decay or rather ex- 
tinction of the Italian school of composition, this may be the best thing 
that can be done. We need not gainsay it; though it may be questioned 
whether much might not be done by a judicious revival of masterpieces of 

pn older day, got up and performed with all possible care, completeness, 
and splendour. Greatly as we admire the genius of Meyerbeer, we can- | 
not but think that there is much in his gorgeous operas that is a sacrifice 
to a vitiated taste, and tends to vitiate it still further. His music un- 
deniably injures the vocal organs of those who sing it, while the ear of 
the public is indurated by overstrained vocalization striving with a storm 
of instrumental noise. Fashion, however, whether good or bad, is prover- 
bially fleeting. Possibly the public ear may become weary of the violent 
effects and glaring colours of the modern opera stage, and again desire the 
soft, graceful, and expressive melody, with the delicacy and refinement | 
of execution, which once characterized the music of Italy, and by which | 
it was enabled to “ enchant the world,” 





Sadler’s Wells opened on Saturday ; and, after what we may call a 
few preliminary nights, gave its characteristic stamp to the season, by | 
the production of that long-shelved play, Al’s Well that Ends Weil. 
Nothing could be more strongly indicative of the true nature of the Is- | 
lington temple of “legitimacy,” or more clearly show its title to the | 
name of a ‘ dramatic curiosity-shop,”” which Mr. Charles Mathews, in 
his English-French pamphlet, so wittily and so wickedly bestowed upon 
it. The position of Sadler’s Wells among other theatres, and the 
peculiar temperament of its public, are completely fixed by the 
two plays of All's Well that Ends Well and the Duchess of 
Maifi. Elsewhere, the former would have been found insuffer- 
ably dull, supposing the plot to have been tolerated; the latter 
would have made the audience ery out “ Murder!” as they did at the , 
strangulation of Dr. Johnson’s Jrene. No such thing at Sadler’s Wells. | 
There we have a public soundly educated in the faith that the Elizabethan 
fountain is all of pure if not medicinal water, and that the manager’s judg- 
ment is infallible. A piece that is odd or dull beyond the ordinary level 
no more startles the genuine Islingtonian, than an extraordinary miracle 
in the Romish Church disturbs the devotion of the faithful. Protestants 
without open their eyes and shake their heads, less at the miracle than at 
those who believe in it; but those within the pale find no more than a 
new rivet to their adherence. 

Sadler’s Wells is quite right to maintain this position. The ground 
which it occupies is untouched by any other establishment; and as its 
curiosities are all of value in the history of English literature, it not only 
secures the Islington body of believers, but it draws from all parts of 
the town a certain class of “ reading men,” who know that they will see 
the visions of their closet realized with taste and care, like that other 
class of readers who constantly attended the German performances at 
the St. James’s. Sadler’s Wells is not a goal to stimulate the exertions 
of living dramatists; for there is an enormous Elizabethan répertoire, 
unavailable elsewhere, which will prove more attractive than any mo- 
dern material: nor is it a school for acting, for its main audience is too 
believing to be critical. But it offers a wholesome example to other 
theatres, inasmuch as it always preserves its individual character ; whereas 
too many of the rest—though we are glad to see this number is fast 
diminishing— shift from one class of entertainment to another, so as to be 
wholly without a determining predicate. 

With respect especially to Al’s Well that Ends Well, we would remark 
that Mr. Phelps has made of Paroles a picture of character worthy to be | 
placed by the side of his Sir Pertinax and his King James. 


THE AUSTRALIAN DIORAMA. 

A second visit to this exhibition suggests to us a few more words of 
comment. That it proves attractive is evident—a fact both well-merited 
and natural; an added attraction being now supplied in the delivery of 
the lecture by Mr. Prout, the artist who has had the main part in paint- 
ing the picture from his own sketches made on the spot, and who 
therefore speaks throughout with the authority of personal experience. 
Mr. Prout expressly abstains from either recommending or dissuading 
from emigration, and from suggesting any particular course to emigrants ; 
but he states his conviction that, with energy and industry in any pur- 
suit, a man cannot fail of success. ; 

One point in the artistic execution of the diorama may require some 
explanation— we mean the occasional disproportion of the foreground ob- 
jects to the background; observable more particularly in the case of ani- 
mals, and among these again, of birds. In some cases it is difficult to 
determine whether this disproportion actually exists, owing to the fact 
that there may be but the one object itself in the foreground; but some- 
times a standard of size is furnished to which this may be referred. 
Thus, the marine birds in the pictures of “a man overboard” and of Rio 
de Janeiro are weighed in the balance, and found not wanting, but great- 
ly exceeding, in the former case relatively to the man himself, and in the 
latter to a whole boatful. The cockatoos also in one of the Australian 
scenes are of Brobdignagian breed. In the marine pieces, the want of 
clearly-defined middle distance may readily be supposed to betray into this 
error; in all, we must allow for the desire to make out the smaller ob- 
jects with precision and distinctivencss, and for the evident natural tend- 
ency of the fact that the animals are executed by a different artist from 
the painter of the scenery. In other respects, we repeat our eulogium on 
Mr. Weigall’s share in the diorama, and on the diorama generally, 
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| “ proposal of a plan for,” &c. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TIMES. 
Tue tide of journalism is out, and news has ebbed to its shoals— 
its blue books of last session, its reviews of books not new, its 
wondrous stories of natural history, its archeology, and explana- 
tions of matters long since past. The Zimes puts on an appear. 





| ance like a daily edition of the Gentle man’s Magazine. ‘Take the 


paper for any day in the week, and you will find a prolixity 
of eloquence at railway meetings, delightful to the speakers, 
who find that the Leading Journal rates them at the inches of a 
Stanley or a Russell; copious analyses of railway phenomena, 
original, and in largest type ; theses on the old “ War in Afighanis- 
tan”; Portuguese public affairs, on an American scale ; after-dinner 

lenetbetien institute, with distinguished guests 


in extenso ; report on “ the Laws of Mortmain ” ; report on the Bre- 
hon Laws; and a marvellous story of a fasting girl who discourses 
learnedly on theological topics. ‘The life of the hour, while poli- 
tics have gone to sleep, is represented by the Police Courts and 
Ireland; regions in whose hot atmosphere, as in Dante’s infernal 
residence of the proud, the folk are ever moving, and ever waving 
their hands to cast from them the slow ceaseless rain of fire-flakes, 
Meanwhile, the calm editor discourses gravely on the time-honoured 
abuses of the Registration Courts; the sempiternal passiveness in 
providing to meet recurrent cholera; the ever-growing enormitics 
of the railway system; and the responsibilities of the British 
clergy, from Indus to the Pole. ; 

It is at times like these that we cast up our accounts political 
and social. Nobody is in the shop stamping for attention, and we 
take stock. The statesman and the editor overhaul their desks, con- 
sign the condemned rubbish to its last home, and rediscover the beau- 
ties of forgotten treasures. For, while there are beauties, in litera- 
ture as well as in flesh and blood, which strike the hurried eye even 
in the highest whirl of action, there are others which only develop 


| their not less deep delights to fond and lingering contemplation ; 


and hence the editor returns to his blue book, the statesman to his 
Chronic enthusiasts now have their 
day, and “ ocean postage” or “ pure water” tantalize the homely 
reader with their brilliant possibilities. The newspaper reader, 


\ who expects to see what is going forward in the world, but finds 


himself dwelling on the exploits of Clive and Keane, of Warren 
Hastings and Charles James Fox, is set thinking on the tendency 
of events to run in cycles: he likens Louis Napoleon to Commo- 
dus; speaks of Rienzi when he would say Mazzini; and sitting 
down to write a note, dates it “Ab urbe condita.” To sanguine 
minds this is the season for taking account of “ age and, 
reflecting that “Julius Cesar had not a pane of glass to his win- 
dow nor a shirt to his back,” we are inclined to launch forth in 
exultations at gas, steam, railways, electric telegraph, &c., accord- 
ing to the stereotyped rhapsodies. To the conservative mind, the 
unchangeableness of essentials now recalls every doubt as to the 
reality of said “ progress”: the last crim. con. case recurs, amongst 
other antiquities of the class, with the domestic vicissitudes of Be- 
lisarius ; the Parisian improvement-works and pageants recall the 
“ panem et circenses”; the Goth overawes over-civilized Europe ; 
Catullus sings police cases and boudoir horrors ; Horace is the im- 
mortal laureate of a town Parnassus ; man still imagines happiness, 
and plucks the dead pear of Holy Land, or, seeking water at the 
fount, draws the shrimp in its vehicle of the W. M. E. 8. Company. 

Or, finding the past barren, recalcitrating against Tory despond- 
ency, we fall back upon the future, extend the career of achieve- 
ment into enterprise and speculation, and, like an eloquent corre- 
— of our own, imagine the day when vast ships shall skim 
the petty billows of the stormiest ocean like a Thames wherry over 
the Seale. traversing from England to the Antipodes with neither 
shipwreck nor sea sickness; when a penny shall be the postage 


| from Otago to Stoke Pogis, from Vienna to Utica; when England 
| and America, instead of bickering in the petty accents of a Chat- 


field or a Webster, over Mosquito kings and fish, “ bob-stay and 
sinker,” shall stand side by side, protecting universal liberty and 
commerce, and teaching its poor Emperors and Cwsars to behave 
like good boys in the school of God’s world. 


THE SMITHFIELD QUESTION REOPENED. 

Tue Smithfield Market question, it appears, after its supposed con- 
clusion by the late Parliament, has been reopened by the Home Se- 
eretary. The fact is announced to the public, in somewhat mysti- 
eal terms, by the Morning Herald, as the beneficial act of “ a Con- 
servative Secretary.” Conservative, that is, of Smithfield. On 
the other side, certain of the Liberal journais produce the amount 
of indignation that was to be expected. There is the indignation 
at the reversal of an act of the Legislature by a Secretary of State ; 
indignation at the maintenance of a nuisance; indignation at the 
persistence in driving cattle through the streets of London ; indig- 
nation at Conservatism in general as exemplified by this par- 
ticular proceeding. aa 

The exultation and the indignation are equally to be anticipated 
from the two sides which produced them. There is a certain form 
of doing these things, and the journals cannot escape the manner- 
ism of all professions. In truth, however, there is no need either 
for the praise or the blame. Mr. Secretary Walpole is not with- 
out a reason for his proceeding; neither is it to be presumed that 
the question has been merely restored to its old position. The de- 
cision of the House of Commons was clear enough on the one point, 
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but not clear on the second half of the whole question: it is very 
desirable that the complicated thing which we call “Smith- 
field Market,” as it now exists, should cease; but there has been 
no sufficient maturing of a plan for the second half, which is the 
creation of the substitute. When it is proposed to remove the 
nuisance, those places which are appointed to receive it in lieu of 
Smithfield feel certain qualmish dislikes ; and Islington distinctly 
objects. Here is Mr. Walpole’s dilemma. 
wishes to : a ; 
new site; but Islington specifically objects, and shows reason why 
it should not be newly visited with a nuisance not already esta- 
plished. It is difficult to understand how the Minister could refuse 
to invite a revision of the measure. 

It is to be conjectured, from the tone in which it is mentionedby 
the Morning Herald, that an attempt may be wade to retain the 
market where it is; on the ground that in Smithfield the nuisance 
has been so long established, that the neighbourhood has adopted 
it, so to speak, into its system and habits, and does not wish 
for its removal. The population gathered to the spot is a Smith- 
field-loving population, and not by any means shocked at the 


neighbourhood. But it is more than a local question ; and that | 


argument is hardly one which would reconcile London in general 
to the three great incidents of the nuisance,—the passage of cattle 


through the streets of London; the slaughtering, with all its col- | 


lection of offal and putridity ; and the existence of a Smithtield- 


loving population in the heart of the metropolis, a Smithfield- | 


loving tribe being in itself not the smallest part of the nuisance. 
On the removal of the bait by taking away the offal and filth, those 
who love offal and filth would cease to congregate, and perhaps in 
healthier atmospheres might lose their morbid appetite. Mean- 
while, it is unceasingly true that that which is odious to Clerken- 
well ought not to be inflicted on Islington; and the substantial 
question seems to narrow itself to the point which we raised long 
the question whether it is necessary to continue a live 
meat-market in London at all ? 
for central towns of grazing districts; London is the right place 
for its own meat-market. 
In the present state of travelling, there would appear to be no 


difficulty in finding persons to cater for London about the country: | 
indeed, regarding it in the simplest point of view, it is a much | 


more natural process to bring butchers to the drove, to look at it, 
than to bring the drove to the butcher. By the use of railway, 
the necessity of bringing the meat alive to London is superseded ; 
nay, there is a converse of that proposition. It appears to be 
highly probable that railway travelling is to the brute creation 
nothing more nor less than the continuance for the time of a panic 
deteriorating the quality of the meat. 
known, exhibit a nervous dullness for some time, even for days, 
after travelling by railway ; and those who are acute in such mat- 
ters say that meat is perceptibly affected by the same cause. On 
the other hand, there is no difficulty in bringing perishable goods 
very great distances. Milk, cream, and new-laid eggs, from De- 
vonshire and Somersetshire, are to be procured in London; and 
there is every sign that they may become abundant. Mutton killed 
in Scotland comes to the London table in excellent condition. Ex- 


riments of this kind can be accomplished as easily in any num- | 


r as in a few instances; and there is no reason why every 
grazing district should not have its own central market, and its 
own appliances for slaughtering. Were such an arrangement 
made, another improvement of railway carriage would immediately 
follow. At present we have very cumbersome boxes for carrying 
the live cattle up to London: if the live cattle were no longer 
sent to London, we should have well-constructed travelling larders, 
in which to hang the meat according to the best possible fashion ; 
the hides, hoofs, and other parts of the animal, available as mer- 
chandise or raw material, being packed in their own proper 
manner, 

As soon as this new arrangement should be effected, the whole 
question of Smithfield market would cease to burden Government 
or the legislator with any embarrassing difliculties. If there were 
no live meat market, there would be no question where to place 
the live meat market, and the gravamen of the nuisance lies in the 
live meat. That would have ceased, and the secondary question— 
where to place the dead meat market—is not only of very minor 
importance, but far more easy of solution. 

For our part, we should say, let it stop where it is. Many reasons 
conspire to that amount of conservatism. The traditions of Smith- 
field would not be outraged, and the conservative butcher would 
be spared from dropping a tear over the vacated site. The veteran 
might still rear up the lad of blue blouse in the way he should go, 


even as his forefathers had gone before him,—namely, down Gilt- | 


spur Street ; and he would not depart from it to Islington. 
he spot is central, and the property which it would be neces- 


sary to remodel would obviously attain an immediate improve- | 


ment, instead of being disadvantageously deranged by the alter- 
ation. The main thing incumbent upon those engaged in the 


reconstruction of the market, would be to reconstruct it on the | 


best principles of accessibilit y, ventilation, and drainage. So con- 
structed, the great central meat-shop might be a convenience, and 
not a nuisance, to those around it. 

_ In the eyes of the statesman, it ought to be no small recommenda- 
tion of such an arrangement, that it would naturally and properly 


Ww some additional trade immediately within the reach of the | 


agricultural districts. It would then afford a natural and wholesome 
Septnention for some advantages which have recently been taken 
om the agriculturists ; and, quite consistently with the principles 
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have the nuisance removed; Islington is named as the | 


Live cattle-markets are very fit | 


Dogs and horses, it is well | 
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| of Free-trade, it would bring commerce and agriculture into closer 

| connexion. Any statesman might view this incident of the reform 

| with satisfaction ; but it appears to us that it ought to be peculiarly 

| inviting to a statesman whose party originated amongst the Pro- 
tectionists. 











THE BELMONT FACTORY SCHOOLS. 

“ To buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest,” has been 
enunciated as the principle of free trade ; and it is the sound prin- 
| ciple. But it has been too absolutely taken by publicists for the 
| principle which should regulate industrial economy. It is not 

sufficient for the larger processes involved in that term, still less is 
| it sufficient to control the relations of those who come together 
| daily for purposes of industry. Man cannot associate with man, 
| habitually, without either moral improvement or contamination ; 

and if moral affections are excluded, vitiation of heart must ensue. 
| The processes of industry cannot be well carried on without healthy 
| moral influences ; and those who are concerned in developing the 
| processes of industry must see that the healthy moral influences 
| exist, or their objects will not be attained. The products of indus- 
| try created, and only awaiting the process of trade or exchange, 
we may then rely upon the sound principle of trade to buy in the 
cheapest market and sell in the dearest. The legislator, indeed, 
may fairly ask himself, whether, on certain occasions, it is well or 
not to trust the professional trader with the whole of the sub- 
ject for settlement at his own discretion, and may determine 
the conditions of the trader’s operations ; but as for the trader 
himself, there is no other principle to guide him save to buy in the 
cheapest market and sell in the dearest, as the mode by which he 
| knows that he conveys goods from the place where they are in ex- 
cess to the place where they are most valued, with the end pro- 
The rule, however, suflices only for the trader, 
and only in his capacity as trader. Asa ore as a states- 
man, as a man engaged in any industrial work, it is insufficient for 
him ; he needs something else ; he needs to look after the welfare of 
| those who are engaged with him—their physical comfort—their 
moral condition so far as it is affected by the joint pursuit. Asa 
man—as a believer in his religion, whatever it may be—he is bound 
| to do the best he can for his fellow creature; but, as truth cannot 
be inconsistent with truth, he will find at the end of the process, 
that the result of the performance of his social duties perfect 
accords with the commercial principle which regulates him in trad. 
ing. A moral community, ewteris paribus, will best pursue the pro- 
cess of industry ; industrial processes carried on according to healthy 
physical and moral laws will be most productive in the long run ; 
and the whole operation will in the result prove to be justified 
upon sound commercial principles. 

One of the most striking illustrations of this relative principle 
is afforded by the schools in the factory of “ Price’s Patent Candle 
Company.” A report on the subject lies before us; a plain pamph- 
let of fifty pages.” 

The schools appear to have originated a few years ago, (probably 
in 1847, but the date is not mentioned,) amongst the boys them- 
selves; half a dozen of whom “ began hiding themselves behind a 
| bench, two or three times a week, after they had done their day’s 
work and had their tea, to practise writing on scraps of paper, 
with worn-out pens begged from the countinghouse.” Their fore- 
man encouraged them; other boys joined them; a few rough desks 
were begged for them; the brother of the manager gave them pre- 
sents of books; the school increased to thirty; and then, in the 
winter of 1848, the boys got into a school-room. Thus far there 
is nothing very new, although very commendable. But, mainly, 
we believe, by the instrumentality of the managing director, Mr. J. 
P. Wilson, the schools have not only been increased, and have been 
provided with sufficient buildings and appliances, but have been in- 
corporated as an essential part of the whole commercial establish- 
ment and undertaking. This is the new fact; and a very im- 
portant one it is. 

The number of young persons has increased from the original 
half-dozen to 512. The annual expense is 510/.; but there are 
some further expenses. A cricket-ground has been provided for 
the boys; an excursion is allowed to the whole children every 
year; and a permanent chaplain has been added to the establish- 
ment, at a slaey of 200/. The chapel cost 2607. per annum. 
Thus the whole annual expense is about 1200/7. Down to the 18th 
March 1852, Mr. Wilson had expended of his own money 32897. ; 
and then it was that the directors adopted the school as a consti- 
tuent part of their factory. 

It is to be observed that the several parts of what we may call 
this training establishment have grown up spontaneously: the 
boys themselves began the smaller school, the elder boys sponta- 
neously joined the schools after they were developed under Mr. 
Wilson’s encouragement ; an accident, the drowning of some young 
men on a boating excursion, dictated the request for the means of 
permanent religious advice; the cholera suggested the cricket- 
ground. This cricket-ground had a most happy effect during the 
cholera of 1849; the establishment lost only one boy. All last 
summer the men and the boys played on alternate evenings, and the 
| school has turned out excellent cricketers. Besides the improve- 
| ment in the health of the children, it affords a valuable compensa- 
tion for the street-play to which London boys are accustomed, and 
evidently keeps up their heart and spirit. The mixing of boys, 

* Special Report by the Directors to the Proprietors of Price’s Patent 
Candle Company, os that part of the Proceedings of the Annual Ge- 

neral Meeting of the Company, 24th March 1852, which has reference to the 
educational, moral, and religious charge to be taken by the Company over 
persons (and especially the young persons) in its employment. 


| fit to himself. 
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men, and employers, in sport and gardening, has contributed to the 
same result. So have the excursions—to Guildford in June 1850, 
to Herne Bay in 1851. For this year, the report, which refers to 
the proceedings of the spring, only records the excursion in the 
form of an invitation, conveyed in a letter from the Bishop of 
Winchester to the Managing Director— 

“I observe you speak of a third excursion projected for the ensuing sum- 
mer. If it would comport with your views to bring your party hither—be 
they as numerous as they may—I would receive them with the greatest sa- 
tisfaction; and I think the castle, with its old keep, and somewhat curious 
gardens, with the park, and the hop-grounds, and the surrounding country 
generally, which is very beautiful, would afford them a day of much inter- 
est. All the refreshments necessary for them should be provided, under 
such regulations as you might think it desirable to suggest; and I think I 
may truly say, that if the day proved a happy one to any of the party, the 
happiest would be myself and my family. 

“The railway is open to Senden direct, so that the facilities for such an 
excursion are convenient, if it would be agreeable to you to accept my offer.” 

The progressive development, however, has not yet ceased; for 
it is evident that the establishment is still in process of growth. 
The existence of the schools has suggested the admission of chil- 
dren not belonging to the factory ; the school serving as a nursery 
for the factory, with advantage both to the child and to the em- 
ployer. The history of this training-school is peculiarly in- 
teresting. 

** Before we had this sort of nursery-ground to the factory, we were often 
obliged, as the calls of the work for new boys were made at an hour's notice, 





to take on the first that came to hand. Some of these would be quite care- 
less; and, as the night-light work is very delicate, even a single thoroughly 
careless boy can do a good deal of mischief and give a good deal of trouble 
before the fact of his being so is sufficiently proved to cause his dismissal. 
This part of the day-school set us free from the necessity of taking in boys 
whom we do not know. Except in very particular cases, even boys old 
enough to work are, on first coming on the place, sent into the day-school, if 
only for a week or two, as, if they should happen to be incorrigibly careless, 
the discovery of this is made there at much less expense than that at which 
it would be made in the factory. 

“* For the sake of getting money to carry home, and partly on account of 
the supposed great elem in life, the poor boys are very eager to leave the 
school, to which they come at nine in the morning, to work for five hours, 
for the factory, to which they must come at six in the morning, to work for 
just twice as long. This eagerness is, I think, a rule quite without exception, 
even in severe winter weather. The fact of his having at his disposal so 
great a prize for good conduct, as the sending a boy down to work, gives to 
the master much greater power over them than that possessed in an ordi- 
nary school. A friend, when looking into this one day, remarked that, with 
such power in our hands, we might, if we pleased, get up the finest school 
in England—that if we chose to start a school for 1000 boys, we could always 
keep it full. I think it possible that, if we get all things to work well in 
the factory, we may hereafter get up an entirely self-supporting school out- 
side, from which to promote the oldest and best of the boys into the factory 


1.” 


free school. 

The girls’ school in connexion with the night-light factory has 
invited assistance from without. An excellent lady has under- 
taken the management, and offers to undertake also the cost: 
another lady has given 300/. for an organ. The girls’ school was 








well begun, with good children, and it promises to be a very su- 
perior school of its kind; always in association with work. “I 
never could have imagined,” said a manufacturer who visited the 
works, and who saw the healthy happy faces and tidy dresses of 
the children, “ that factory labour onal present a scene so cheer- 
ful and so pleasing.” The employers find that the work done by 
these happy and healthy children is well done; and they have | 
come to the conclusion that the schools are profitable to them in a 
money sense. 





At the last general meeting, it was proposed to reimburse Mr. 
Wilson for the money which he had laid out down to the end of | 
1851; but he declined to accept such a vote ; and suggested that | 
it should rather be applied to originate a fund for building a chapel | 
with rooms for the young men’s United Improvement Society on 
one side and the schools on the other. By next winter Mr. Wil- | 
son expects to have 800 children in the schools; which seem des- 
tined to be the beginning of a great work. 


PEEL AND THE PEOPLE. 

THE popular applause that greeted the closing years of Sir Robert 
Peel’s career, the respect with which his name was mentioned by 
all but the condottieri of faction, has since his death received a 
lasting confirmation in memorial of stone and bronze, erected in | 
towns whose interests bound them to be specially thankful for the 

boldness of his policy. These tokens of a nation’s gratitude and 

respect are the fit instruments of punishment for those who abused | 
him while he lived, and now that he is dead have imitated just so | 
much of his career as taken by itself was neither to his seco 
nor the nation’s advantage. eel’s successors must bite their lips 
as they hear of one fact after another bearing testimony to the 
— impression which the character and policy of the deserted 
eader have made upon the English heart, and must read in that 
a forewarning of the contempt with which posterity will regard 
their want of principle, of genius, of dignity. It is pleasant to 
see justice done, and to anticipate the time when it will be done; 
all that is manliest in the human heart receives satisfaction from 
the spectacle; and, whether that justice be homage or contempt, 
to pay it well according to the dues of public men, is an education 
for a people, and has no mean influence in the formation of their 
character. Steele said that it was the finest education for a youth 
to love acharming and virtuous woman ; and to cherish feelings of 
admiration and of gratitude towards a statesman who deserves 
both, in like manner elevates the people who entertain them. It is, 
we repeat, the policy and character of Sir Robert Peel that lift him 
so high in popular esteem, and attach the old Greek title of “ bene- 
factor” to tis name. Not that a strong sense of the physical com- 








fort which he has increased and secured does not mingle in the fee]. 
ing of the people to him. But he touched something in the popular 
heart more noble than its selfishness, as those who now fill his 
place rouse in that same heart an indignation in which moral ele. 
ments play the foremost part. The Englishman admires in P¢¢] 
the union of cautiousness with grand conceptions, of Parliament. 
ary tactics with superiority to party ties, of highmindedness and 
disinterestedness with a singular degree of practicality. 





EUROPA AT CREMORNE. 

Evrora is summoned to the Westminster Police Court by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, to account for 
her escapade in riding off on the bull. Cremorne is the scene of the 
offence. The poor beast, it appears, is suspended by girths; on it 
sits the Europa of the hour; and a balloon supplies the motiye 
power. The less classic Poitevin had mounted skywards on a 
pony. A veterinary surgeon is ready to swear that the position 
of the beast is unnatural and painful; and it certainly needed no 
veterinary surgeon to disclose that truth. But the spirit of Dick 
— survives, and the animals will be rescued from their wretched 
abours. 

It is sorry work, however, when coercive police is the substitute 
for sense and good feeling in the public. The position of the bull is 
unnatural and painful, but what is that of Madame Poitevin? We 
say nothing of her nympbzan costume, since art possesses its licen- 
ces. But where was the art to hallow that dismal scene? Ima- 
gine the cruelty to the tradition. The bull, that ought to be ex- 
ulting in his vietory—Jove himself converted to the king of the 
pastures and eloping with the fair nymph—is represented by a 
poor beast slung as beasts are at sea, in helpless suffering; in- 
stead of “ floating o’er the Argolic floods,” they are carried 
through the smoke over Chelsea, hanging to the balloon which 
quite eclipses the poor Europa of Cremorne. It is a helpless farce, 
with all the machinery that ought to be “behind the scenes” ex- 
posed. A more beggarly and bungling burlesque could not be 
devised. The whole thing was odious and ridiculous, and ought to 
have been hooted for its ugly absurdity. 

But what must be the condition of the poor audience? These 
exhibitions, it is said, are the things that “draw.” While theatres 
are empty, while the National Gallery is cold vacuity, the places 
that collect delighted audiences are precisely these, where Mr. 
Green goes up “ positively the last time,” with a brass band ; where 
Poitevin hangs on a pony, or his wife on a bull, and goes dangling 
about the suburbs; where a posturemaker performs his feats on a 
poll beneath the car, till he is out of sight. In the last case, in- 
deed, there *s something admirable, in the display of human 
vigour, of skill, and nerve; only it is enntaenaly out of place. 
By attending these exhibitions, the London audience confesses its 
miserable estate. It is so effete in its sensations that it cannot get 
up an interest even in a balloon, unless the veteran of two genera- 
tions go up “ positively the last time ” with a brass band, or unless 
a woman be hanged with a bull to the apparatus! Zhat will at- 
tract. 

Politicians should take this hint. In the reviving season, the 
British public, which cannot get up the slightest interest in its 
own political rights, might be attracted to the soirées of the Par- 
liamentary Reform Association by engaging Mademoiselle Vander- 
meersch and her birds. Lord John Russell might muster a larger 
attendance to go with him into the lobby, if he were to make his 
speech of No-Confidence dressed in the real armour of Edward the 
Black Prince, and head the procession into the lobby seated on the 
back of a donkey. Possibly the leader of the House of Commons 
might antagonize that formidable combination, by riding to the 
House, round by Oxford Street, St. Paul’s, and the Strand, on an 
ostrich, and making his speech on a tight rope, in recitative, to the 
accompaniment of ten Ethiopian serenaders led by M. Jullien on 
the bones. The English public is recalled to consciousness by 
such appeals to its understanding; and thus aroused, “the two 
om parties in the state” might awake, arise, and not be for ever 
fallen. 

The necessity, however, for stimulants so coarse, shows the de- 
bilitated condition of the Londoners, wsthetically. There lies the 
root of the evil. One can understand how the poor Parisians may 
have been perverted to a toleration, or even to an enjoyment of 
Poitevin, after Louis Napoleon, who is a perpetual Jupiter Tonans 
ex machina; but that Londoners should have come to the same 
~ bodes ill for our institutions. _To rescue the particular bull, 

owever meritorious a mission, is but a small part of the cure, 
when the public mind is depraved. To follow the lunatic in his 
rambles, and rehabilitate the victims of his morbid caprices, is poor 
regimen: the aim should be, to rescue the lunatic himself, and to 
cure his diseased motive. It occurs to us that some processes of 
education already going on may help in such case, with time. 
Perhaps, the Church has not done all it might, if, instead of terri- 
fying congregations with threats of eternal perdition, through mis- 
conception of a microscopic doctrinal distinction, it had more 
simply and practically expounded the eternal laws of life and divine 
government. Perhaps a more profitable “ observance of the Sab- 
bath ” may help. At all events, it is in the better training of the 
people that these idle cruelties are to be cured. Meanwhile, al- 
though a sorry one, the Police Magistrate is the legitimate substi- 
tute for right feeling. If the English heart is not, at present, 
altogether in the right place, there is the Policeman at the station- 
house. 
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DIMINISHED ATTENDANCE ON RAILWAYS. 
Tux facts prove beyond a doubt that railway companies have not 
rf their arrangements as to insure safety for passengers 
with a diminution of attendance. It is possible to suppose that 
with very perfectly constructed roadways, perfectly constructed 
rolling stock, and perfectly arranged methods of timing and 
lacing, trains may be despatched in a minimum of space and 
time, and yet in such certainty of working that accidents could 
searcely happen. It is possible to imagine such arrangements, 
but the repeated accidents prove that they are yet far from 
being attained. After the sweeping disaster at Bolton we find 
the recurrence of minor accidents still unbroken; attesting 
the excessive imperfections of all arrangements. he mis- 
chances reported during the week would have attracted more 
attention if they had been the first of their kind, and yet the im- 
rtant fact is that they are but the continuance of a series. The 
reaking-in of the tunnel on the North Kent Railway, standing 
alone, might have passed for real accident ; but when attention 
has long been fixed on the imperfection of permanent works, the 
first impression is that this is a case where grave risks have been 
run for want of suflicient margin in the allowance of building 
strength. “ A Traveller” complains to the Zimes, that he came to 
London by a train due at Euston at 4.15, but did not arrive at the 
Camden station till 5.10 ; losing an outward train in consequence : 
the whole retardation had occurred between Rugby and me 
and was caused by trains in front. Other cases of the same kind 
are rife, and it is needless to rake up instances. “A Resident En- 
gineer” reports that one cause of collision is the insufficiency of 
sidings,—an insufficiency still unsupplied, and demanding all the 
more attendance to effect such operations as shunting with celerity 
and certainty. 

But, as we stated last week, while the arrangements are thus 
imperfect, there is a progressive abstraction of attendants. This 
fact may be placed in a much more striking light than our figures 
supplied at the time. The actual diminution per cent was from 
10.27 in 1849 to 9.49 in 1851. At the same time, however, there 
has been an increase in the traffic to the extent of 20 per cent in 
passengers alone. Without great improvements in the conduct of 
railways, this increase of traflic onght to have been accompanied 
by an increase in the attendance. If the two had gone in parallel 
proportions, the attendants in 1851 would have amounted to 12.83 
permile. In other words, the actual number of attendants as com- 
pared with the attendants that ought to have been found may be 
stated at 19 as compared with 25: the result is equivalent to an 
abstraction of 6 out of every 25 servants on the line, and the pro- 
gressive development in the accident department shows that this 
abstraction of attendants has not been prudent. 


A VISIT TO KNOWLE PARK. 

What is, to the majority of persons, the attraction of a “ show-house ’’— 
one of those aristocratic mansions, a station for royal progresses of the old 
times, where there is a state bedroom in which Queen Elizabeth is sure 
to have slept, stiff and solemn with brocade, lustreless now, but still aw- 
ful to the lord-loving British soul, or whose curtains are yet redolent of 
some bon mot of Charles the Second? What is it marshals in procession 
the dozen or score of persons who follow in the wake of the exhibiting 
domestic, listening to that oft-repeated tale of Titians, and Vandycks, and 
Sir Peter Lelys, Reynoldses, and Lawrences, and still-recurring Rey- 
noldses, arras, and jewelled caskets, and quaintly carved mirrors, and 
ponderous antique chairs? What fills the visitors’ book with whole 





clouds of recorded Smiths and Joneses, amid which peep out here and | 


there stars of the social or intellectual skies ? 

Some such considerations as these occurred to us the other day, as, 

uitting Knowle House—a phonix of show-houses—we stepped out into 

e park which girds it round in a circumference of five or six miles, and, 
leaving Sevenoaks to the North-west, strolled leisurely on. Down smooth 
glades, their green broken by herds of deer, along grassy uplands and 
meadow-slopes, through endless groups of beech, diversified here and 
there by pine, oak, elm, or the tender birch, and past the three hawthorns 
known as the landmark of an artist-friend, whose background of last year 
grew to being ina leaf-choked dell of Knowle Park, gorgeous with the 
hues of autumn. ‘The uncertain weather, which had broken in a slight 
thunder-storm while we were in the house, had spangled the grass with 
a copious rain which was now beginning to dry. 

For our own part, we could not only have given reasons for visiting 
Knowle, but could congratulate ourselves on the satisfactory manner in 
which our expectations had been justified. ‘That fine antique in the hall, 
here named Demosthenes, known elsewhere by different titles, might even 
have sufficed by itself. There is something rugged in the face, mingled 
with a deep sadness,—as of one whose life is a steady and unremitting 
conflict, a struggle against mountainous greed and selfishness and mean- 
ness, and who will fight it out for the right’s sake. What though there 

in the same room a Canova’s Theseus of the Apollo kind? We can 
afford not to see it. 

From the antique classic to the modern medi«val—from sculpture to 
piec—we proceed up-stairs to long walls of portraiture and art. And 

ere assuredly there is enough to satisfy most tastes for the illustrious— 
especially in literature. The carly portrait of Chaucer, downward-eyed in 
easant thought; for Shakspere, a duplicate of the Chandos portrait ; 
ilton, Ben , than Beaumont, Fletcher, Dryden, Pope, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, Hobbes of Malmesbury, Locke, Johnson, and a host of others; of 
heroes, one above all, Cromwell in his earlier manhood,-—“ to me,” says 
Carlyle, “ royal enough”’; and, of another kind of hero, a curious old 
German Reformation group, Luther, Melancthon, and others—uninspired 
unitations, however, of the earth, earthy, (and Luther, by the by, in his 
massive fleshiness, not much unlike that Luther of Willis’s Rooms, 
Gavazzi) ; royal and noble dames and damsels; kings, princes, dukes, 
nm and Italian; with likenesses ad libitum of the Sackville and 

other families who preceded the present proprietor, Lord Amherst, in 
the ownership of Knowle. Here too may one learn, if one has not 














already learned, to reverence with veritable art-worship that marvellous 
“ grinder of flesh and blood” Hans Holbein. What life and character! 
What vivid directness of work! What perception of the meaning of a 
face, and honourable truth-telling! Surely, too, the sitters were of a 
less puling race than those who in our days & themselves out for victim- 
ization by a Mr. Collins; or Holbein would not have obtained a sitting 
from Francis the First, such as we see him here. 

Of tapestry with the history of Nebuchadnezzar, and the sleeping- 
chamber honoured by the repose of James the First, (or was it some sove- 
reign person a trifle less uninteresting ?) let others tell. But we will hint 
a word of warning to the would-be orthodox in art, not to try to admire 
the painted copies of Raphael’s cartoons, for they will not and ought not 
to succeed. It will be quite enough if they say they do, in order to avoid 
loss of caste. 

To return to our opening query as to the positive pleasure derived from 
going over Knowle House or other mansion of similar character. What 
wotteth the ordinary Cockney or other excursionist of its old archiepisco- 
pal tenure by the see of Canterbury, of the enclosing of the park by 
Thomas Bourchier, or of its passing successively to the Crown, to Somer- 
set, to Dudley, to Pole, to Leicester, and to Buckhurst? Does Brown 
care for the various styles of architecture of which the building affords 
examples, or for the embattled gateway? We fear that he prefers the 
cheap stucco front, compo, and the ornamentation of the “ tumbledown 
order.” Has Robinson any delight in Holbein? or does the bosom of 
Tompkins glow with sympathetic heat as he contemplates the features of 
Chaucer? does he trace through the lineaments of Beaumont and Fletcher 
the men, the thoughts of Beaumont and Fletcher the poets? And, on 
the whole, is it not rather oppressive to walk through those antique un- 
homelike chambers, to shuffle along the polished oak floors with the alter- 
native of slipping, and to sit under the ministry of the explanatory do- 
mestic—not always so profitable as that of the somewhat dignified dame 
at Knowle? All things considered, is not the visit a bore to half the 
visitors ? 

It is,—and yet not altogether so. For he who is least nice of appre- 
hension is conscious of a pleasurable sensation that might find articulate 
voice as follows. “ Firstly, I am seeing a sight. Secondly, I am in the 
house of a lord (or other social magnate, as the case may be). Thirdly, 
the furniture, though clumsy and inelegant, is worth a vast deal of money. 
Fourthly, (in some instances) the Queen and Prince Albert were here, and 
her Majesty sat on that chair.” But the halo surrounding this circum- 
stance does not shine retrospectively beyond the wra of George the Fourth. 
Lastly, it may be said that scarcely any one, though possibly himself quite 
unaware of the fact, fails to feel, in the presence of antiquity, a certain 
influence which he would not willingly have missed, 

Should any one, reading of the visit we paid to Knowle, go and do like- 
wise, we would advise him to follow our example in another particular, 
and see the old moated house at Ightham, not far distant, named Ightham 
Moat ; almost the only house of the kind, we believe, of ordinary size, re- 
maining in England, and in parts of as old a date as the thirteenth century. 


A RURAL EXCURSION IN FRANCE. 
Versailles, 1st September 1852. 

The weather has been so fine during the last fortnight, that to pass 
one’s day out of doors, like “the natives,” has become well nigh a habit 
with strangers. By way of turning one of these beautiful days to ac- 
count, we set out yesterday on a little excursion; of which I proceed to 
give you a brief sketch. 

Quitting Versailles by the Porte de Satory, you ascend a hill, from 
which the traveller obtains a noble prospect over the town and sur- 
rounding country. The railroad to Chartres passes under this road; 
on the top of the hill stretches a wide and extensive tract of level ground, 
called the Plaine de Satory, well known to fame, and which certainly 
offers unusual advantages as a field for military displays, The road leads 
from this height down a pretty dell into La Miniére, a narrow gorge 
richly wooded, forming the limit of the old Pare de Versailles of Louis 
Quatorze’s creation. We next traversed the dull but productive Plaine 
de Saclé, reaching about four miles to the South-west; the whole surface 
being under the careful culture of large occupiers, and evidently of a fer- 
tile quality. Fruit-trees, in abundant bearing, border the road the 
whole way, and in some measure compensate the eye for the absence of 
hedges. When we had passed over this region, we found ourselves on the 
verge of asmall but richly-wooded valley, divided by a streamlet and green 
meadows, with a few farm-buildings, cld garden-walls, and a large round 
structure, denoting a “ colombier,” on its Northern slope. Amore charming 
site could not have been chosen for the retreat of those who once illus- 
trated this obscure spot. We left the carriage, and, walking a short dis- 
tance, entered, not without pilgrim emotions, within the precincts of Port 
Royal des Champs! The destroying spirit of Revolution has done its 
work most effectually, by removing all traces of the once important 
Abbaye, as well as those of the abodes of the “solitaires,’ who 
sought the society of the “sisters,” and the means of mutual 
instruction, in these calm pleasing solitudes. Nothing remains but 
masses of loose masonry, and here and there a sort of crypt, 
with the garden-walls, of great thickness, buttressed by projecting spurs, 
out of which grow huge trunks of ivy, doubtless coeval with the period of 
Port Royal’s prosperity. The colombier probably also dates from the same. 
The names of Arnauld, Pascal, Nicole, and, in its way, that of the 
Duchesse de Longueville, who filled so distinguished a place in her coun- 
try’s domestic history, rise to the memory as one wanders over the ground 
so often trodden by these contemplative recluses. No one who has learnt 
to value the efforts made by conscientious thinkers to advance the dignity 
of the human intellect can visit this ballowed spot without reverence. 
The poor nuns, too, suffered their share of persecution for the sake of 
their mental independence, and must be numbered with the noble women 
who have deserved the crown of martyrdom in behalf of something more 
precious than a visionary belief. 

Reluctantly bending our steps outwards, we now once more rolled plea- 
santly along a macadamized road of the finest sort, through more corn 
country, and more beladen apple-trees, for about three-quarters of an 
hour ; at the end of which a remarkably fine prospect opened out before 
us. From the summit of a high plateau we commanded a view of the 
whole magnificent valley of Dampierre, one of the most beautiful in 
France, of considerable extent, and presenting what in this country has 
become a somewhat rare feature in its landscapes—I allude to the richly- 
timbered park and princely seat of a real “ grand seigneur.” 
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The high ground on the farther side of this valley is entirely clothed 
with fine timber-trees, for a long distance ; whilst the other slopes offer 
also a goodly spectacle of mixed forest scenery, with broken heath-cover- 
ed banks. The eye rests delighted on such a landscape, the like of which 
in England it would be difficult to quote, unless perhaps it were some 
such spot as Helmsley Dale, (Lord Feversham’s noble demesne in York- 
shire,) or Knowle Park and its neighbourhood, in Kent. The timber of 
the park at Dampierre, however, is of a still nobler growth ; the climate 
favouring the formation of forests in France in a way to excite the envy 
of English visitors. Ash-trees, with a clean run of bole seventy feet in 
length and two or more in diameter—chesnut, oak, and abele of imposing 
size, with vigorous large foliage and undying crowns—here furnish out a 
sylvan picture of surpassing interest to the admirer of the vegetable 
kingdom, Winding down by a skilfully-made road, we gained the lower 
ground, watered by the little river 
pasture, the herbage of which was obviously rich and nutritive. The 
village of Dampierre, seated on a rise a little above the bed of the stream, 
intersects as it were the grounds of the Chateau de Dampierre ; before the 
= of which we soon drew up, and were not a little astonished to be- 

old a mansion of imposing size, surrounded by gardens and dressed 








grounds, and exhibiting every mark of the most refined récherché taste , 


and expensive keeping-up. The house was partially destroyed during the 


Revolution, as were most of the residences of the noblesse ; but the pro- | 


prietor of this, the Duc de Chevreuse, not having emigrated, his estates 
were restored to him in 1815, and his son, who now bears the title of Duc 
de Luynes, (they alternate these titles, it seems,) caused the building to be 
completely repaired, so that no signs of damage are discernible. The 
house is of the latter period of Louis Quatorze, and was constructed after 
the designs of Mansard. It stands in water, on three sides, and is seated 
in the lowest part of the basin of the valley—looking up wide alleys cut 
in the park, and surrounded by trim gardens, decked with numerous 
orange-trees and other choice plants, ranged in thin boxes along the 


borders. Green grass plats are carefully cherished here, being almost | 
the only place in which 1 have found them: water, always at hand, | 


enables the gardener to counteract the effects of the sun, everywhere else 
fatal to green-sward. South of the chateau, and amid wavy woods, is a 


lake several acres in extent, with sailing and row boats moored on its sur- | 
face. The water is not stagnant, being constantly fed by the stream run- | 


ning through this valley; and as we walked about the gardens we saw 
the water discharging itself by a gentle cascade, which I presume never 
ceases, since it is fully supplied at this driest of all seasons. 

The interior of the chateau offers little to describe. We saw the state 
apartments alone, including the chapel; for, as is usual in all ancient 
noble establishments, the Duc de Luynes keeps his family-priest, and has 
mass said daily. There are few pictures of mark, and none of any pre- 
tension to merit as works of art, in the rooms we passed through; though 
I am inclined to believe there are pictures in the Duke’s possession worth 
looking at, as he is reputed to be not only fond of the arts but given to 
encourage artists. The only object of interest in the way of modern art 
was a statue of Penelope fallen asleep over her spindle ; very creditably 
executed, by a French sculptor. Ina kind of crypt, enclosed within iron- 
bound doors, we were shown a silver statue of Louis the Thirteenth, in 
light armour, hat and feather; life size, taken at the age of fifteen or six- 
teen perhaps. This work, which is cleverly designed, was intended as a 
mark of grateful homage on the part of a Duc de Luynes towards 
the founder of his fortunes; the first Duc de Luynes having 
risen to greatness from the condition of a poor Italian gentleman named 
Alberti, through the favour of that monarch. He married into the Mont- 
bazon family, refusing an alliance with the niece of the King, Mademoi- 
selle de Vendéme ; and his family may be considered as ranking among 
the most honourable of the nation. The present head of the family has 
the reputation of possessing all those qualities which grace high birth and 
station. Aiming at no great political importance, he employs his ample 
fortune in cultivating the arts, (he has the finest private collection of 
medals perhaps in the kingdom,) in promoting philanthropic undertakings, 
and in rendering useful services to those who need his generous assist- 
ance ; a high-bred personal bearing conferring the last charm upon a cha- 
racter otherwise entitled to respect and love,—in short, a French Elles- 
mere, ‘ 

I have no more room, so will close my sheet. 


Accept this sketch for 
what it is worth. H. G. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE OBJECTS OF CONVOCATION, 

Sir—In your article on Convocation I find the following passage: ‘ The 
revival of Convocation might or might not be advantageous to the Church 
viewed apart from the State and the Nation, but that is plainly not the point 
at issue; and the Guardian, in seeking to narrow the discussion to this 
point, takes it out of the region of practical topics: at least, the only prac- 
tical effect such an avowal can have will be to merge the Convocation ques- 
tion in the larger policy of separating Church and State.” 

You will pardon me if I express my opinion that I think you do not quite 
understand the Guardian. here the Church and State are united, every 
religious question must bear a civil aspect. The Guardian says its rea- 
son of disagreeing with yourself and other contemporaries is, that you give 
almost entire predominance to political, and itself to religious considerations. 
I do not conceive that it went the length of pe | you and others with an 
entire oversight of the religious question, but merely with putting it unduly 
in the background. 

You ask what the Church wants? and your correspondent “Cam” answers 
you in some points very clearly, and to my mind practically ; but I believe 
the real answer to your question might be given in a shorter space. The 
Church wants some readjustment of her relations with the civil power: do 
you mean thereby a separation of Church and State? I reply, certainly 
not, though it may come to that in time, if matters are not arranged 

aceably soon. It is possible, I believe, now to introduce greater harmony 
into the Church itself, and to give greater freedom of action to those who 


dissent from her, by a fair compromise, than it may be some years hence if | 


the irregular bick and disputes amongst us, which have raised such un- 
happy feuds among vligiew and good men be allowed to continue unchecked. 
But to do this two things are necessary: to give the Church, who is one of 

parties concerned, an audible voice ; and next, to treat her with tender- 
ness, forbearance, and respect, when that voice is heard; for, as a Church- 
man, I own it with shame, that the — possess to a far less degree than 
others those settled habits of self-control which are so necessary in debate 
and for the transaction of public business. It is worth while asking whether 
this may not arise from the want of Aadit, and from the very fact that they 
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are upon all those questions which most deeply interest them, verfeetly 
tongue-tied, except, perhaps, in the pulpit; not the place, I fear, F om for. 
bearance to the opinions of others is Best learnt. 

I do not think there would be any disposition to depart from the existing 
contract between the State and Church, in its spirit or its main features, 
But many of its provisions are obsolete. The existing status of the Chureh 
should be the starting-point, and the new treaty should be arranged strictly 
on the principle of quid pro quo. 

I will not enter into details; but it is obvious that our existing laws give 
the Church powers over the Dissenters, of a painful and obnoxious character, 
Suppose these given up: the clergy might demand, and with justice, a more 
efficient quuaedl oven those who are really within the pale of her communion, 
Earnest-minded men are anxious for a restoration of greater discipline and 
| better order in our congregations, (¢.g. the removal of high-backed pews, 

the doing away with the disrespect shown to the poor, &c.); but the rights 
of private property and the selfishness of individual interests greatly obstruct 
the progress of legitimate improvement. 

I have mentioned the services of the sanctuary as one point in which 
greater power should be given to the clergy, and to the Church ; by which 
expression I understand ‘the communicants.” But if there are those who 

| think otherwise—who, in your words, * dread the mischief which religious or- 
ganizations, (whose prevailing spirit is seldom religious, however theological 
it may be,) have done and always may do to the existing material and stil] 
more to the human interests of society,’’—I must fear that such persons will 
find matters have gone so far now, that by enforcing the principle of * Lais- 
sez faire,” attempting as they call it, ‘to keep things straight,” they will do 
more harm than good. 

It is only of late years that I have come to the conclusion that the in- 
ternal dissensions of the Church should have some legitimate vent. Until 
very recently, I was inclined to think that it is “‘only bad workmen who com- 
plain of their tools,” and that the existing machinery gave a good parish 
priest abundant means of usefulness in his own sphere without meddling 
with politics and Convocation. Iam sorry to say I find myself deceived ; 
and while I admit that calling together such a body is an experiment fraught 
with considerable peril—being nothing less than a sort of meeting of the 
Ecclesiastical States General—I am forced to the conclusion that the thing 
must be; that the fervour of religious feeling in the country is to a great 
degree irrepressible ; and that the sooner it is done the more likely are the 

| deliberations of the assembly of the Church to be conducted with order, 
propriety, peace, and decorum. 





A Moperate Hicu Cuvrcuman, 

P.S. By the words “ fair compromise ’’ I mean—1. a compromise between 
the Church and the Dissenters, 7. ¢. the non-Church; 2. a compromise be- 
tween the hostile parties within the pale of the public Church itself. ‘ Life,” 
you remember, ‘* 1s a compromise.” 





Harlech, 27th August. 

Sm—<As I and my copy of the Spectator have been journeying through 
Wales by different routes and have not met until today, I have only just 
now read your last very admirable article upon Convocation. When | took 
up the gauntlet which “ D.” so gallantly threw down, I had no wish to oc- 
cupy any more space in your columns than that one letter required; but as 
you say that you have suggested difficulties chiefly for the sake of leading 
your readers to solve them, I feel myself bound to show, that if I cannot 
solve them I can at least look them steadily in the face. 

1. Upon the probable interference of Convocation with doctrine. Of course 
all that can be said at present must of necessity be more or less conjectural ; 
but I have individually very little doubt that the final result of a fair re- 
presentation of the clergy and the communicating laity would be a strictly 
conservative settlement of the Church’s doctrines by a formal resolution 
to adhere to them in statu quo. I believe that the great Moderate party in 
the Church would by the means of organized representation alone be able to 
silence the agitators of the extreme factions by a complete exposure of the in- 
significance of their influence. I cannot in this short space state the grounds 
of my opinion, but every day confirms me more and more in the conviction 
that a full representation of the Church will alone put an end to our present 
controversies. I am not, of course, ignorant that many of the agitators afore- 
said are seeking the revival of Convocation for their own sectarian purposes ; 
and most assuredly I sympathize far more strongly with your opposition 
than with their support; but I confidently expect that they will be wofully 
and gloriously disappointed. 

2. As to the property of the Church. I must first state, that I am fully 
convinced that no nation can safely permit any great body, or collection of 
bodies with a common object, to possess extensive revenues without conceding 
to the National Government great controlling powers; and therefore every 
alteration in the disposition of Church property must be legalized by act of 
Parliament. What, then, is Church property ? Certain revenues, which at 
the Reformation were granted by the Kings, Lords, and Commons of Eng- 
land, to the ministers of a certain Church, on condition that those ministers 
provided the nation with Christian offices and teaching. Such, by a broad 
and certainly sufficiently Erastian definition, I consider Church property to 
be. All those private rights of patronage, advowsons, rectorial tithes, and 
the like, are nothing but accidents and excrescences, to be tenderly handled 
as long as they are heseslens, like everything else that exists by prescrip- 
tion, but no more to be permitted to obstruct the teaching of the Word of 
God than Mr. Moore to rest in peace in his egregious sinecure. But it seems 
to me that Parliament has neither time nor knowledge sufficient to enable 
it to frame a measure of reform with regard to the distribution of Church 

property ; and therefore I wish for the existence of an assembly which shall 

able to supply Parliament with the authorized expression of the wants 
and experience of the Church on this subject. Private rights, even when 
founded on a gross abuse, are very sacred; but the souls, bodies, and intel- 
lects of the ‘* dangerous classes,”’ are a trifle more sacred still, at least to 
the Church of Christ. I have no fear of too revolutionary measures on this 
subject ; and a representative assembly of the Church would urge Parliament 
to do something which it will never do of its own accord. 

3. As to the moral dicipline of the Church. On the two former points your 
objections had very great weight with me, because in one case I wish for no 
change at all, and in the other, only for a better adaption of means to ends; 
but I fear that on this third point we must agree to differ utterly ; for, 
however gently I would deal with doctrinal difficulties, and with whatever 
tenderness I might touch private property, I certainly feel no compassion 
for the prescriptive rights of sin. Belteving, as I do, that ‘‘we English are 
a nation, and nota more aggregation of buyers and sellers,”’ in virtue of obe- 
dience to the moral laws of God, I would not hesitate to give to every Chris- 
tian communion perfect freedom and power to enforce full observance of 
| those laws upon its members. There are three objections to the operations 
| of Church discipline on this subject,—first, that public opinion does the work 
| better; second, that Church discipline could do nothing ; third, that it would 
| do too much. Now, public opinion seems to me to be the most complete “ Mrs. 
| Harris’’ that the ingenuity of man ever devised. Sometimes there are a hun- 

dred public opinions, sometimes no public opinion at all: the public opinion 

of Tattersall’s and the public opinion of Exeter Hall are fair specimens ©: 

the coérdinate and conflicting tribunals to which you appeal. It is more- 
| over certain, that with all the influence of public opinion, vice 
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aa av the least, decreased of late years. The walls of Jericho 
sin ns. rs be = dow n by uninspired blasts. But when the laws 
wy es ‘ane formally and solemnly enforced on men by authorized powers, 
> ny lways a certain moral sense left in the worst man, that will bow to 
there fo = “and so in time a certain sound public opinion will be created. 
oe sh elas proves this ; and Ireland, rotten as is the Romanist discipline, 
Scot ‘toriously” freer from moral (as opposed to political) sins than England 
wi ih ll her civilization. Compare, again, Cornwall and Wales, where 
— Methodist discipline prevails, with the Eastern Counties, and you will see 
oo - latter are Rust becoming a very suburb of hell, where arson, infanti- 
ie and poisoning, are the familiar amusements of the people. It is clear 
ro = that ecclesiastical discipline only can bring that amount of shame to 
at upon the sinner which will prove sufficient to stop this tide of cor- 
tion. But, yousay, we dread inquisitorial interference ; or, as a friend of 
= says, “puritanical parsons poking their noses everywhere.” Witha 
full ‘representation of the laity, I have no fear of this ; and I confess I have 
little respect for the ——— iocne of vice. Ido not apprehend that England 
jf . e too moral. 

a cgay aoe wa stated, are my views on the subject of the re- 
vival of Church action ; and I will conclude by drawing your attention to a 
somewhat fallacious position which you have taken. You demand from the 
advocates of Church assemblies, not only a statement of evils, but a list of 

remedies. But the last is exactly what we want an assembly to supply. _ 
I thank you sincerely for the very temperate and rational manner in which 

you have written on this subject. 5 

Yours very truly, A Wuia. 





PERFECT SAFETY ATTAINABLE AT SEA. 
No. 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, August 21, 1852. 

Smm—Your remarks in today’s number on the question of “ Fire at Sea”’ 
have called up thoughts and reflections of many years, verified by much 
experience, leading me to the conclusion which I deliberately affirm 3 viz. 

That the principle of sea transit, if rightly understood, contains the ele- 
ments of nearly absolute safety—more absolute than any transit by land. 
Save the single circumstance of collision by carelessness, there seems no risk 
that human foresight cannot practically guard against. 

A few months back I was pacing the deck of a Mediterranean steamer. As 
it grew dark I noticed the redness of the funnel. Going forwards, I found 
the iron chimney-guard where it touched the deck was so hot that it burnt 
my hand. I went down into the engine-room, and the whole material of 
the timber-built craft felt hot enough to cook a steak. With this practical 
examination, and the knowledge that I was in a vessel competing for speed 
with others, I returned on deck, but before I lay down to sleep took the Mis- 
sissippi precaution of tying on an air-belt. Next day I was in harbour, 
firmly resolving not to try that craft any more. Subsequently I was 
informed that a similar vessel was burned in Cadiz bay a few years back. 

Ere steam was, for ocean navigation, the risk of fire was comparatively 
small, save from risky cargo. The craft was damp and foul, and the only 
fires were the cook’s galley upon deck and an occasional twelve cubic inches 
of smoky coal in the iron box called a stove in the cabin. To set fire to 
such a craft was as difficult as to burn the wet clothing of a washerwoman. 
People’s health doubtless suffered from this state of things; but fire had as 
little chance as it would have ina graveyard. It so happens that the air 
and atmosphere which is most conducive to human health is precisely that 
which is best adapted to encourage combustion. And this is the solution of 
the burning down of the Royal Exchange, the Houses of Parliament, and 
other buildings. They were constructed at the time when people wore cloaks 
in-doors as a precaution against cold and did not understand the evils of 
moistair. A more intelligent age required healthy dryness and warmth ; the 
timber buildings consequently became tinder, and they were burnt. Even 
so, the risk of fires at sea has been increased by the very precautions taken 
to render vessels more healthy. 

When to this is added the modern practice of putting a huge fire in the 
hold of the wooden vessel, drying every part of the timber to fire-catching 
point, the marvel is, not that one is occasionally burned, but that a// are 
not burned. With river-steamers or coasters, where the fires are extin- 
guished at intervals of twelve or twenty-four hours, the vessel has some 
chance of cooling down and escaping ; but in an ocean-steamer, wood-built, 
and with fires roaring for many days together, it is a clear “tempting of 
Providence ’’—it is like sleeping on a volcano. 

The Amazon was burned, and reams of paper were printed to account for 
how she caught light. All such reasoning seems puerile. She might be 
fairly or unfairly set fire to, and the underwriters might or might not pay 
the insurance ; but the broad fact, glaring above all, and plainly to be read 
by the light of her burning timbers, and the lesson enforced by the death- 
shrieks of perishing passengers was, she was built of combustible material. 

We do not want to live in the midst of care and cautions, but in free se- 
curity. We are not contented that our property be insured in a fire-office ; 
we want to avoid the fire, and all its risk and trouble. We do not want to 
behold boats around us ready to remove us from one contingency to another, 
nor to wear swimming-girdles as a daily article of dress. The continued ex- 
istence of insurance-offices against fires in our dwellings and conveyances is 
a practical satire on the perverse ignorance or defiance of the laws of nature, 
and the altered condition of our circumstances. 

Nature provides for the varied conditions of man. She provided him tim 
ber to build his canoe as a “ dug-out.”’ As his ships grew in size, he joined 
his timbers by art. He needed larger ships for ocean service, and they in- 
creased in bulk till the property of cohesion in timber became so dispropor- 
tioned to the weight that stranding and wreck became almost synony- 
mous ; but in the mean time iron had been brought forth from the mine and 
the rolls—imperfect, it is true, at the outset, but growing every day better 
adapted to its new uses. 

_ Fifty years back, iron was used on the Paddington Canal for the construc- 
tion of boats—a kind of sheet-iron tanks without boat form—only contrived 
to carry a load, which they did more efficiently than wooden boats; but pro- 
bably they were then too costly. Subsequently, the shallow water of the 
Clyde rendering light draught essential, some strange iron craft were built, 
80 guiltless of all proportion, so unlike vessels, that an innocent Londoner 
seeing one for the first time on the stocks, asked, ** Was it a kettle to boil a 
whale whole?”’ In process of time came the Great Britain, of proportions 
larger than the then existing material was adapted to, and her stranding in 

undrum Bay frightened ‘* sheep-men”’ from following up the principle of 
large iron vessels. Yet her four months’ thrashing by the ocean waves and 
coming off a ship at last, did good service by proving that there were quali- 
fies in iron unattainable by wooden vessels. 

_ Apart from the question of gunnery and sea-fighting there is yet no proved 
inherent defect in iron vessels; and even the Admiralty experiments prove 
more as to defective material and construction than defective principle. 
But we may assume that passengers do not go to sea to fight; and there is 
no more semblance of reason in sending them to sea in war-ships than there 
would be in sending them by land in army tumbrils. The question, there- 
-, ratings itself into what is the best kind of ve:sel combining the quali- 
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3. Speed ; 

4. Economy. 

Under the head of safety we must consider what are the elements of dan- 
ger: first, fire or explosion ; second, collision; third, leaks ; fourth, rocks ; fifth, 
stranding ; sixth, the attack of a cachalot whale—of which two instances at 
least are recorded resulting in the destruction of the vessels in the open sea. 

Fire may be guarded against by having no combustible material in the 
construction of the vessel; and if combustible furniture be used, for which 
there is no necessity, it should be so arranged that it may at any time 
be isolated by a series of separate apartments or metallic partitions, and 
drowned at pleasure. The boiler apartment should also be isolated with 
double partitions and air-spaces, so arranged that the firemen may always 
stand in cool currents. The floor, up to a certain height, should be of dou 
oot, and the interstices lined with non-combustible timber, rendered so by 

ime saturation, merely to give mechanical resistance and strength. Above 
the floor, the hold should be divided into sufficient water-tight compartments 
by iron — both longitudinally and athwart-ships, so that no striking 
on a rock would involve sinking ; precisely as the Mississippi steamers are 
provided with snag-chambers. These cells or compartments should form the 
storage of the vessel; and if at any time combustible material caught fire, 
instant drowning might take place. With regard to boiler explosion, in ad- 
dition to the usual means of guarding against it, a portion of the deck above 
the boilers should be so arranged that it would yield, and thus the force of 
the explosion be expended upwards. In a vessel thus constructed, the con- 
viction of safety would prevent panic ; and people would go about the work 
of putting out any accidental fire in as orderly a mode as Braidwood’s Brigade. 

Collision in foggy weather, or by a careless look-out, cannot be wholly pre- 
vented, and the chances of it are on the increase by the increase of naviga- 
tion ; but if, instead of a miserable lamp only seen at a short distance, some- 
thing analogous to a lighthouse-lantern were erected at the mast or chim- 
ney head, and in fog a powerful bell or whistle were i tl ling 
by the machinery, the chances of collision would be reduced to the mini- 
mum. We have yet to ascertain several points as to moderating the effects 
of collision. 

Leaks could scarcely oceur in a properly-constructed vessel. As yet they 
are not properly constructed, inasmuch as the line of rivets is far inferior in 
strength to the other portions of the plates. 

Rocks could scarcely inflict such damage as to sink a vessel built with suf- 
ficient compartments, any more than a sponge can lessen its capacity for 
holding water by dividing it into parts. 

Of the behaviour of such a vessel when stranded, we have an example in 
the Great Britain ; and the larger the vessel, all other circumstances bei 
equal, the less is the power of the sea over her. 

The two vessels destroyed by cachalot whales were wooden whalers, and 
their loss may be attributed to insufficient strength. 

With regard to comfort, the larger the vessel the 
venience of every kind ; and, fortunately, comfort is almost synonymous with 
speed. The larger the vessel—other things being equal—the greater the 
speed ; as the long-limbed horse can gallop faster than the short-limbed one. 
Judging by what has already been done, it seems more than probable that we 
shall ultimately attain a speed of thirty miles per hour on the ocean. We 
need a vessel of some ten thousand tons and from six to seven hundred feet 
in length in order to prevent pitching or rolling by the action of the waves, 
and thus lessen distance by preserving a straight line of path, instead of as- 
cending and descending hills. Large vessels will thus be to the ocean what 
the railway is to the land. As the mere river ripple is to the wherry, so will 
the ocean wave be to the giant steamer, absolutely innocuous for retardation. 
I am aware that many “ practical’’ men will object that such a craft wo! 
“break her back” in rising on the wave. The answer is, first, she is con- 
structed of iron and not of wood; and next, that she would not rise on the 
wave, but settle quietly on two waves. To use the schoolmaster’s phrase, 
“she would rule the waves straight.’’ As to breaking her back, we may see 
any day that the iron vessels stretched across the Menai Straits without any 
central support through 400 feet of length do not “ break their backs,” nor, 
if suitably constructed would they do so at twice that length. As regards 
shape, proportion, and construction of vessels, there are deeper depths than 
have yet been sounded. 

There is yet one argument that will come home to the imaginations of all 
men of business. Jn such a craft there would be no sea pe moey and none 
but similar craft could compete with her. She would command the prefer- 
ence of all passengers even at higher rates of passage, setting aside the ques- 
tion of safety against fire and wreck. 

As to the question of economy there can be no doubt. The iron vessel 
costs less and will carry a greater load than a wooden one of equal external 
dimensions. And past experience proves, that even with inferiorly-construct- 
ed iron vessels, the expense of repairs is far less than that of wooden vessels. 
But there is also the question of economy by reason of increased size. As 
the internal cubic space increases, the expense decreases any in 
enclosing it. The cubic feet increase faster than the superficial. 

** How shall we provide enough passengers for each vessel ?”’ some one will 
ask. The only reply is, that passengers always crowd to safety, comfort, 
speed, and economy. The emigration spirit has moved the whole world—i. ¢. 
the natural tendency of population to find its balance with the means of 
maintenance is operating everywhere, and can only be checked by the diffi- 
culty of transit. A new wera has arisen, and new arrangements are called 
for. The shipbuilders must be also ironmakers. Tilt-hammers and rolls 
more ponderous than the world has yet seen must rise by the dock-side to 
fashion masses of metal too large for inland transport, moulding them at 
one heat to the form required m the vessel. This must be done ere our 
large vessels can be perfect ; for the parts should bear a proportionate size to 
the whole. 

This work of iron shipbuilding, large vessels to be moved by steam, or some 
of the other powers now looming on the horizon, in which heat or some form 
of electricity will play their part, will be the work of the English future 
when other nations shall have learnt to fabricate their own clothing and 
many other things, and no longer need our help. With the coal and the iron 
and the deep sea in contiguity—with a healthy vigorous climate, that makes 
work a passion—with a race of men noble as ever were yet gathered together 
on this world’s surface—with free egress for all surplus numbers, and free in- 





r may be the con- 


| gress for the corn, wine, and oil of the world, working out the decrees of 


Providence in making the rough places smooth—if we attain not to the mil- 
lennium, we shall at least make physical misery a rarity amongst us. Had 
the sixty miles of sea between Holyhead and Kingstown been spanned a cen- 
tury back by a two-hours steamer warranted against sea-sickness, Ireland 
would long ere this have been an integral portion of England, and not an out- 
lying province. And still this thing is to do. Human beings are not always 
born in the climates or countries best fitted for their natural constitutions ; and 
facile transit, enabling all mankind to choose the soil and climate for which 
they have a special aptitude, will do much towards the removal of disease, 
the increase of general production, and the decrease of that pervading discon- 
tent and dissatisfaction that engender strife—but which discontent and dis- 
satisfaction are, nevertheless, a wise ordinance of Nature, impelling men to 
wholesome progress, instead of a blind submission to inert squalor. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. Brivers Apams, 
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CHARGES BY ARCHBISHOP WHATELY, BISHOP HINDS, 
AND ARCHDEACON GARBETT.* 

Ir is a natural principle in man, as a progressive being and a 
member of a race which is collectively progressive, that he should 
be ever dissatisfied with his present attainments in knowledge 
and goodness, and should be pressing forward to higher points 
visible on his horizon. The assertion of this principle is perhaps 
the most general expression that could be found to sum up all the 
motive-springs that have operated in making the difference that 
exists between the most cultivated European and the wild inhabi- 
tant of primeval forests. A failure in its continued action would, 
before many centuries had elapsed, send us back to that earlier 
condition ; and without it, probably, the race would speedily perish 
from off the face of the earth, devoid as it is of those sharp in- 
stincts by which the stationary animals preserve their existence 
from generation to generation. Still, like other laws of our being, 
undeniably beneficial in their general operation, it involves dan- 
gers and inconveniences against which experience bids us be upon 
our guard and take precautions. One of these inconveniences 
is the tendency that men display, when the principle is un- 
usually active, to undervalue advantages already secured to 
them, and disproportionately to overvalue those at which they 
are aiming; and along with this, rashly to attach themselves 
to some particular means accidentally presenting itself as a road to 
their objects, though it may be neither the only nor the best road 
to them. Every political revolution exhibits this phenomenon in 
the highest d 3; every political crisis in a degree somewhat 
lower, but still’ striking enough when the excitement is past, and 
various better and wiser solutions of the difficulty suggest them- 
selves to those who, in the heat of the struggle, saw but one object 
and one way of obtaining it. The present pending struggle for 
the revival or reconstitution of Convocation, would, under the 
direction of the more violent spirits, furnish a fresh instance ; and 
the three publications which we have grouped together for review 

ive abundant indication that the evils sought to be remedied by 

onvocation are in themselves exaggerated, their counterbalancing 
advantages overlooked, and that the remedy proposed is by no 
means demonstrated to be the only or the most effectual remedy. 
The truth would seem to be, that the question, though of late 
widely and loudly discussed, is not yet ripe for settlement; but 
that wise and good men see difficulties which, if not, as we hope 
not, insuperable, are yet not provided with those prospective solu- 
tions without which no measure can be fitl 
discussions of the Legislature. A great deal has yet to be done in 
the way of discussion out of doors, and in the way of tentative 
organization already in the power of the Church authorities, before 
Parliament can be called on to inaugurate a constituent assembly 
of the Church of England. 

The Archbishop of Dublin’s Charge does not bear directly upon 
the subject of Convocction, but treats of the claims of Truth and 
Unity, with = reference to the controversy between the 
Church of England and the Romanists. Romish controversialists 
have always been fond of pointing the contrast between the unity 
of their own Church and th 
argument is supposed to have had greater influence in effecting 





conversions to that Church. Archbishop Whately points out, that | 


Romanist unity, whatever advantages it may possess, is not to be 
pursued at any cost ; that, while those who make truth their pri- 
mary object are sure, in so far as they attain it, to arrive at unity, 
those on the contrary who make unity their primary object may 
altogether miss truth ; and that even if they accidentally hold 
truth, still it has none of the salutary effect ob truth upon them, 
because the very elements in which truth alone takes root and 
flourishes and fructifies are eliminated from their nature by a sys- 
tem in which truth is a subordinate object. The line of thought 
thus indicated is indeed the safeguard, not only against Romanist 
pretensions and plausibilities, but against all tendencies of any 
community to absorb in its common objects the convictions of the 
individual. To reconcile the highest degree of social organization 
with the largest freedom of individual thought and action, is shortly 
to express the problem of progressive civilization. To make the 
individual at once most efficient for the purposes of the community 
and most complete in his own powers and for his own purposes, 
would be at once to attain the ultimate perfection of the man and 
of the race. We notice Dr. Whately’s Charge, because although, 
as we said before, it does not bear directly on the question of Con- 
vocation, its line of thought is just the line along which it will do 
those who wish, by means of a decision of Convocation, to restore 
what they call unity to the Church, a great deal of good to travel. 
They will be reminded that there is no short cut, such as the Ro- 
manists have devised, to a genuine unity ; that this can only come 
by winning the hearts and convincing the understandings of men, 
not by any declaration of opinion by amajority. If differences of 
opinion do in fact exist within the Church, the knot is not to be cut 
by ignoring those differences and enforcing uniformity of teaching, 
as the Romanists do, nor on the other hand by splitting the 

* The Claims of Truth and Unity, considered in a Charge to the Clergy of Dublin, 
—— and Kildare, delivered July 1852. By Richard Whately, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. Published by Parker and Son. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Norwich. By Samuel Hinds, 
D.D., Bishop of Norwich, at his Primary Visitation in June and July 1852. Pub- 
lished by Fellowes. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy and Churchwardens of the Fy ~oananer ae 


Chichester, on August 3d and August 5th 1852, and p 
the Venerable J. Garbett, Archdeacon of Chichester. Published by Hatchard. 





introduced into the | 


e divisions among Protestants ; and no | 


ee 
Church into sects, as the Dissenters do. The first leads to dis. 
honesty, cankering and corrupting the whole moral and intellee. 
tual life; the second, to an exagyeration of differences, under the 
influence of which opinions get confounded with principles, ang 
the foundations of all religion are weakened through the pressure 
of superincumbent dogmas. There can be no better safeguard 
against either extreme than habitually to balance the claims of 
truth and unity. A love of truth for truth’s sake, and a reverencg 
for its subjective correlative sincerity of conviction, are what our 
High Churchmen are in danger of letting slip; and no perfection 
of Church organization, no uniformity of public profession, would 
compensate for any weakening of this basis of all manly virtue 
and noble action. he distinction between the Romanist and Pro. 
testant use of private judgment, in the controversy upon which is 
involved the whole difference between the Churches, as well as 
the essential difference between the High Church and Latitudina. 
rian theory—the former being Romanism accidentally cleared of 
its minor developments—has seldom been so clearly expressed or 
so lucidly illustrated as in this passage from Archbishop Whately’s 
Charge. 

“A Roman Catholic does exercise private judgment, once for all, if (not 

through carelessness, but on earnest and solemn deliberation) he resolves to 

lace himself completely under the guidance of that .Church (as represented 

y his priest) which he judges to have been divinely appointed for that pur- 
pose. And in so doing, he considers himself, not as manifesting indifference 
about truth, but as taking the way by which he will attain either complete 
and universal religious truth, or at least a greater amount of it than could 
have been attained otherwise. To speak of such a person as indifferent about 
truth, would be not only wacharitalte, but also as unreasonable as to suppose 
a man indifferent about his health or about his property, because, distrusting 
his own judgment on points of medicine or of law, he places himself under 
the direction of those whom he has judged to be the most trustworhy physi- 
cian and lawyer. 

“On the other hand, a Protestant, in advocating private judgment, does 
not—as some have represented—necessarily maintain that every man should 
set himself to study and interpret for himself the Scriptures, (which, we should 
recollect, are written in the Hebrew and Greek languages,) without seeking 
or accepting aid from any instructors, whether under the title of translators, 
| (for a translator who claims no inspiration is manifestly a human instructor 
| of the people as to the sense of Scripture,) or whether called commentators, 
| preachers, or by whatever other name. Indeed, considering the multitude of 
Tracts, Commentaries, Expositions, and Discourses of various forms, that 

have been put forth and assiduously circulated by Protestants of all denomi- 
nations, for the avowed purpose (be it well or ill executed) of giving religious 
instruction, it is really strange that such an interpretation as I have alluded 
to should ever have Seon put on the phrase ‘private judgment.’ For, to 
| advert to a parallel case, of daily occurrence, all would recommend a student 
of mathematics, for instance, or of any branch of natural philosophy, to seek 
the aid of a well-qualified professor or tutor. And yet he would be thought 
to have studied in vain, if he should even think of taking on trust any mathe- 
matical or physical truth, on the word of his instructors. It is, on the con- 
| trary, their part to teach him how—by demonstration, or by experiment—to 
verify each point for himself.’’ 

The Bishop of Norwich furnishes us with an illustration of the 
pe to which we have alluded, among men eager for the ac- 
complishment of a particular object, to fix their hope exclusively 
on one means of attaining that object. Diocesan Synods would no 
doubt be able to effect much that their advocates desire, but their 
inconveniences are manifest. The Bishop, after pointing out 
some of them, says— 

“Dismissing, then, the experiment of a Diocesan Synod, let us consider 
whether the object which I have proposed may not be effected by some 

other method not liable to objections equally strong. Let us see whether 
the existing arrangements of the diocese may not be made available for the 
purpose. These arrangements comprehend three archdeaconries, each sub- 
| divided into a certain number of rural deaneries. Suppose, on any occasion, 
I desire to ascertain the sentiments of the clergy generally on any matter, 
I might communicate with the entire body, employing for the purpose the 
archdeacons as my medium of communication with the rural deans, and 
the rural deans as my further medium of communication with the clergy of 
| their respective deaneries. All the clergy of the diocese would thus have 
| the matter brought officially under their consideration ; and all would have 
aregular and legitimate mode of giving expression to their opinions and 
wishes. Whether the sentiments of the clergy may, on these occasions, be 
| best collected through rural deanery meetings, or otherwise, would be a 
question of convenience. Uniformity, in this respect, may not be important. 
All that would be necessary is the application of our existing ecclesiastical 
arrangements in some such mavner as I have suggested, for bringing the 
| entire body of the clergy into communication and conference with the 
| bishop, and the bishop with them, whenever occasion may require it. At 
present, individual clergymen consult me (as they still would do) on matters 
| that concern themselves individually, their particular parishes, or their im- 
| mediate neighbourhoods; the archdeacons and rural deans confer with me 
| (as they still would do) on matters belonging to their respective offices; but 
| there is no consultation as between the bishop and the collective body of 
his clergy. It is this defect—for I cannot but feel that it is a defect— 
which I am anxious to see supplied. My proposal for supplying it will be 
carried into effect, or not, as I tind it acceptable or otherwise to the clergy 
generally.” 

To listen to the language of some of the more heated advocates 
of Convocation, one might fancy that the Church of England was 
rendered useless by its abeyance, and that its abeyance was a mere 
needless and vexatious tyranny on the part of the State. We 
commend to such the closing remark of Bishop Hinds. 

“It is our duty, and our wisdom as well as our duty, calmly and candidly 
to estimate the difficulties which must present themselves to the advisers of 
the Crown whenever such a measure may be mooted. We, recollect, are 
not merely the Church of the majority of the people, but the Church of 
England. Our Church forms part of the aggregate national constitution. 
What effect may be produced on the Civil Legislature, and on the people at 
large, by calling into activity the legislative functions of the Chureh, is 
more than any one can venture to predict. We cannot wonder at any Mi- 
nister shrinking from the responsibility; and we cannot reasonably expect 
that any Minister will undertake that responsibility, unless he sees some as- 
surance of security in the tone of the Church’s language and claims. We 
must be prepared to concede much. This is a necessity arising out of our 
being the Established Church. That position is, I am persuaded, most ad- 
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ible with the freedom of action which other religious bodies are per- 
—_ enjoy. Control and interference on the part of the civil al 
to which they would not submit, we must acquiesce in, if we ever expect to 
have a legislative body with permission to exercise any functions at all. _ 

“Andif I therefore counsel you to take that calm and dispassionate view 
of our position which appears to me to lead to this conclusion, permit me 
further to counsel you - 7 being led into that disparaging mode of 
speaking about our Church, as if in its present condition its energies were 
fettered and crippled. No, thank God! The absence of a Church Legis- 
lature has not deprived the Church of England of its privilege of being 

uided, governed, and made efficient for its best and holiest purposes by its 
Supreme Head in Heaven, and by the Spirit He has given us. Are our ener- 

ies crippled, when we are year by year strengthening and enlarging our 
hurch’s ministrations at home, and spreading its institutions to the ends 
of the world? Do we lack scope within our several spheres of duty 
for labouring amongst the flock of Christ which we are appointed to 
feed > Can we even say that we are altogether without what is called 
synodical action? Is there not something of it real, vital, felt by all, and 
werful in its influence, in the meetings held for our religious societies, 
‘and in the assembling and deliberating of those who are intrusted with their 
management; and this without any jealous control or interference from se- 
cular authority? A Church Legislature would be a valuable privilege; but 
let not any dissatisfaction which we may feel at being debarred that pri- 
vilege, lead us to undervalue far higher and more essential functions of the 
Church than those which are dependent on this part of our ecclesiastical 
constitution ; nor let us be diverted thereby from exercising those functions 
contentedly, and with joy and thanksgiving to the Lord, for all we have, and 
all we are enabled — = to = os hay = fruits of our labours 
which He permits us to see. essed be the Lord for all.’’ 

Archdeacon Garbett’s Charge enters much more fully into con- 
troversial topics of the i than either of the other two. It argues 
exhaustively against both Diocesan Synods and Convocation in 
any form which would satisfy its advocates. Among many striking 
passages, the selection of which might induce the reading of the 
whole pamphlet, _ one is remarkable as taking an extreme 
counter-position to the Convocationists. 

“Ts there not some radical mistake in that view which makes synodical action 
at once the main organ and most vivid evidence of the Church's life? Com- 

us, I say, not with God’s own standard, but with any Christian church 
of any age or of any nation, and in what vital spiritual function, measurable 
by Scripture rules, do we fail or languish? At no previous epoch, either be- 
fore or since her emancipation from the Papacy, has the Church of England 
— herself out in such profuse and diversified energies, the unmistakable 
its of life. Look where you please, at home or abroad ; look at the pro- 
lific power developed in her missionary enterprises, enlightening the heathen, 
feeding with Church ordinances her own expatriated population, and girdling 
the globe with her episcopate. Then, amidst our own dark multitudes, ows 
domestic heathendom, look at the multiplication of churches, schools, and 
training institutions, the munificeace and heroic self-denial of her children 
the intense interest awakened on every question that affects her welfare, and 
——— abilities with which the battle of theological truth is waged 
against her enemies. 

“Finally, it is impossible to deny the gigantic advance which this land 
has made upon the principles and practice of our forefathers, in moral great- 
ness and goodness, and in that righteousness by which a nation is exalted, 
since the suspension of that synodical action which ex hypothesis is the foun- 
tain of Church life. The highest rank and the most exalted offices are 
adorned not only by personal virtue and domestic purity, but by Christian 
holiness, and the devotion of great faculties, unknown in former generations, 
to social amelioration and the elevation of humanity. Persecution is extin- 
guished. Slavery isno more. Duelling is branded with shame. Contempt 
no longer persecutes devotion and saintliness of life, though once a laughing- 
stock both in the Church and in the world; and the noble ambition to raise 
the lowest and enlighten the darkest, once the outcasts of society, inspires 
not demagogues and zealots, but parliaments and princes. Whence has 
flowed forth all this Christian light, and these blessed influences of Christian 
knowledge? To what do we owe our incomparable social and political su- 

riority over former generations—all that intervened, in fact, between the 

toration and the end of last century—but to the spread of the gospel, the 
reanimation through the land’s length and breadth of our once dead spiritual 
faculties, and of the blunted sensibilities of a merely secular conscience! 
And this we owe to God’s grace, not to the decrees of Synods; by God’s 
ace working on the hearts and lives of holy men within the Church, and 
5 poy bw os as all a and spiritual energies ought to do, with- 
out let or hinderance. This is Church life. 

“ And can all these unparalleled energies of holiness have sprung up and 
embodied themselves, if we were really destitute of the heart, the prime 
pulsating organ of Church life, or if it languished within us? Where is the 
evidence of the syncope? I believe it exists not. The heart beats, and we 
have long felt its mighty throbs. Convocation may have its province and 
its duties, and I believe that it has; but that of awakening, or even of regu- 
lating Church life, is not one of them. On the contrary, according to the 
theological tendencies of the party in possession, all analogy and history 
assure us, that had it been a living power, it would have crushed in turn 
each successive school which, unfashioned on the prevailing type of Church- 


manship, has been an instrument in this national regeneration. We have | 


progressed by antagonism. It is the paralysis of the powers of Convocation, 
and the free field hereby opened to living energy, which has been the indis- 
pensable condition of this spiritual development. The hand of God is in it.” 


LIFE AND TIMES OF FRANCESCO SFORZA.* 

Tue life of Francesco Sforza is selected by Mr. Pollard Urquhart 
to illustrate the condition of Italy in the fifteenth century. To 
render more intelligible the state of Italian politics at that time, 
and the circumstances which enabled a soldier of fortune to rise to 
the dignity of Duke of Milan, the author prefixes a summary 
sketch of the history of Italy from the overthrow of the Western 
Empire till the close of the thirteenth century, a review of the 
Italian system of warfare with notices of some of the leading con- 
dottierri, and a sketch of the life of Gian Attendolo, nicknamed 
Sforza, the father of Francesco. 

This introductory matter is superior both in breadth and in- 
terest to the life and times of the second Sforza. The leading fea- 
tures of the history of Italy from the fifth to the fifteenth century 
are clearly perceived and distinctly presented. The account of the 

talian mode of warfare is given with plain succinctness. The 
brief notices of the mercenary captains are sufficient, and the life 

* Life and Times of Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milan. With a Preliminary Sketch 


of the History of Italy. By William Pollard Urquhart, Esq. In two volumes. 
Published by Blackwood and Sons, ; ayaa 





of the first Sforza is an interesting sketch. The plain, frank, 
kindly character of the Italian peasant, which neither the high- 
class py | of his age could altogether overcome, nor the tempta- 
tions of a life of violence and licence corrupt, is well impressed ; 
and would seem to show, that the training of the peasant in Italy 
was better than that of the prince. The historical matter is not 
indeed very new, at least to the readers of Gibbon and Sismondi, 
and the personal anecdotes are often well known; but though 
there is little novelty or research, there is a clear, concise, and in- 
forming outline of Italian history and of the traits of Italian so- 
= expressed in an easy and pleasant style. 

The Life of Francesea Sforza is not so effective. This may arise 
from Mr. Urquhart having to quarry his own materials, as well as 
to select, fashion, and build them up. Or it may be that he is too 
minute and detailed in the account of the times as well as the 
life of Sforza; noticing the resultless quarrels and bootless strifes 
of the Italian states of that age, yet not so fully as to impart cir- 
cumstances and life. Perhaps the hero himself is hardly enough 
to ——— an elaborate work. Asa mercenary soldier, many have 
excelled him in exploits and adventures: in fact, where such in- 
glorious ends as smothering in mud or trampling to death formed 
the chief risk of the soldier, there is little interest in the fluctua- 
tions of what Hume calls “a pompous tournament.” Pure stra % 
where an enemy is defeated without fighting, by intercepting 
his communications, cutting off his supplies, or being strongest 
upon a given point, have of course the interest arising from 
skill, though, as conducted by the Italians, it was more like 
the skill of a game of chess than of actual warfare. The Italian 
policy of that age was rather revolting than interesting: dissimula- 
tion and perfidy were the common means not of success but of ac- 
tion, and considered clever, not criminal. The life of a soldier 
necessarily wants that relief and instruction which may be im- 
parted to the biography of an eminent civilian. Policy of course 
falls to be considered in connexion with war; but all the other vo- 
cations of man—such as learning and literature, philosophy and the 
arts, religion and law, manufactures and commerce, each of which 
formed a marked feature of Italy in the middle ages—have little 
connexion with the life of a military adventurer, and are properly 
passed over by Mr. Urquhart. 

In times of convulsion or national corruption, sovereign power 
has often been obtained by men who had no legal title to it, through 
foreign conquest or some real or assumed election; but in either 
case a national power was the foundation of their greatness. 
The barbarian chieftains who carved temporary or permanent 
principalities out of the Roman dominions in the decline of the 
empire, led their own peoples. So it was with the Mongols in 
India and the Turks, as well as with the various attempts of the 
Normans. The men who attained the Roman purple often gained 
it by a victory over an opponent and an army which the consti- 
tuted authorities had no means of resisting; but whatever the 
new Emperor’s race might be, he claimed to be a Roman, and to 
succeed by the will of Romans. Cromwell was an Englishman 
heading an army and a large party of Englishmen. apoleon, 
though Italian by blood and Corsican by birth, professed to be a 
Frenchman; he achieved his victories by French armies, and was 
raised to power with the national consent. The contest of rival 
claimants for a throne,” such as those of York and Lancaster, take 
not only a national but a legal form. It was the peculiarity of 
Francesco Sforza, that he was merely the leader of a mercenary 
army, which had no national character at all, and which could 
hardly be called his, since a portion of it was composed of bands 
under their own leaders. His claim to the Duchy of Milan was 
of the slenderest kind. He had married the natural daughter of 
the last Duke, the last of the Viscontis ; but Francesco Sforza him- 
self was a natural son; a legitimate heir of the Visconti existed 
in the female line ; no will of the late Duke could be established : 
indeed, it seems probable that the selfish and suspicious old man 
died with a celebrated modern sentiment on his lips—* After me 
the deluge,” uttered not self-huggingly but maliciously ; while the 
Milanese themselves, immediately on the death of Visconti, had 
recurred to their old freedom and established a republic. Yet in spite 
of these obstacles, with no better claim than his wife's relationship 
to the last Duke and his own military means and reputation, Sforza 
eventually succeeded to the dukedom. His mode of accomplish- 
ing his end was considered by Italians as the triumph of policy. 
Venice and Milan were at war; Sforza entered into the service 
of the Milanese, maintained his army with their money, and 
carried on the war for his own purposes, by capturing towns 
where a party was willing to submit to him, or which would 
consolidate the power of Milan should he come to be master 
of it. At any time, such conduct might have given rise to an 
attempt at counterworking. In Italy during the fifteenth cen- 
tury, it was certain to produce a series of treacheries greater 
than those of Sforza; because his motives could only be sus- 
pected, not proved. The discovery of treachery on the part of the 
Milanese furnished Sforza with an excuse to join the Venetians; a 
part of the agreement being that he should become Duke. The wily 
republic, however, had no wish to see that accomplished. They pre- 
ferred to have the Milanese shorn of their power for their own 
aggrandizement, rather than see the first soldier and one of the 
first politicians of the day at the head of a rival state. When 
Sforza had reduced the Milanese to extremities, the Venetians 
made peace ; offering him a disjointed principality out of what he 
had conquered, and on his refusal joining the Milanese: but it wes 
too late. The military abilities of Sforza baffled the Venetian 
forces, while he still cut off the supplies of the city. At last, hun- 
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ger induced the citizens to listen to the partisans of Sforza ; Milan 
capitulated, and received for its Duke the illegitimate son of an 
Italian peasant ; though, like most fortunes acquired by fraud and 
violence, the career of the family was unfortunate, and its duration 
brief. 

“If the new Duke of Milan, says M. Sismondi, could, at this very mo- 
ment, when he had obtained the prize which had been the great object of 
his ambition, have foreseen the future destiny of the family whom he had 
raised to the throne, his joy would have been turned into sorrow. In the 
words of a Milanese historian of the sixteenth century, his crown was not 
destined to descend to a sixth heir; and the five successions through which it 
did pass were —— with many tragic events in his family. His son 
Galeazzo, as a punishment for his crimes and his lust, was killed by his at- 
tendants, in the presence of the people, in front of the altar, and in the 
midst of the celebration of sacred rites; after which, the whole city was 
ag with the blood of the conspirators. Gian Galeazzo, who came after- 

was poisoned by Ludovico the Moor, and was the victim of the 
crimes of his uncle. He in his turn, after having been made prisoner by 
the French, died of grief during his captivity. The fate of one of his chil- 
dren was like to his own; and the other, after having - a long time in 
banishment and misery, reéstablished his children on his shattered throne, 
and afterwards saw the termination of both his nae and his kingdom. 

“Such was the value of the prize for which Sforza had so long, 80 
earnestly, it may be thought so unscrupulously striven ; such, too, is the 
value of many things, for the attainment of which mortals still rise up early, 
go to bed late, and eat the bread of carefulness.”’ 

The number of republics and principalities into which Italy in 
the middle ages was divided renders the narrative of her history, 
except that of Venice and the Popedom, tedious, and not very in- 
telligible without more attention than common readers will be- 
stow. The most effective mode of handling it would be by epochs, 
or the results of occurrences rather than occurrences themselves ; 
while her social state might be illustrated by the career and con- 
duct of her persons. Two great lessons, however, 
may be learned from her story, let it be treated how it may,—the 
effects of wealth in producing luxury and undermining the spirit 
of a nation; the sure effects of a commercial and unwarlike spirit 
in leading to national destruction. The evil consequence of wealth 
and luxury were dwelt upon by ancient writers with a strength 


and pertinacity which seemed exaggerated and absurd to the philo- | 
sophers and economists of the last and indeed of the present cen- | 


tury; for they had not the living facts of antiquity present to their 
mind's eye, and some of them could not recognize the signs of their 
own times. Yet there is no profounder political truth than that 
contained in the classical declamations. Three or four centuries of 

under, peace, and fiscal extortion, rendered Rome feeble and dis- 
Jointed, first a prey to the strongest adventurer, and then to any 
powerful invader. The profits of a commerce which embraced in 
actual are pd nearly the whole manufactures and trade of Eu- 
rope enriched and corrupted the Italians in even less time. The 


martial spirit which carried the Genoese and Venetians to Con- | 


stantinople and the East, and prompted the inland cities to contend 
successfully with the Emperor of Germany, existed no longer. The 
Italians never got so far in dreams and declamations as our Peace 
people ; but those wars which they knew could not be avoided 
they delegated to hired mercenaries, and their nationality perished. 
A profounder and more picturesque view of the condottieri and 
their wars might be presented than Mr. Urquhart has compiled ; 
but the sketch is not unfrequently informing and interesting. 
Take as an instance, the following description of their armour and 
arms. 

‘The arms and equipments of these companies of adventurers were such 
as would naturally be selected by men who wished to reap as many of the 
advantages, and to encounter as few of the perils of war as possible. When 
their nature and the circumstances under which they fought are duly con- 
sidered, it will not be matter of surprise that, ‘for once in the history of 
mankind, the art of defence had outstripped that of destruction.’ In gene- 
ral, two thirds of an army consisted of cavalry. The plate armour worn by 
the soldiers afforded a tolerably secure defence against the pointed swords and 
lances, the weapons then most in use. Intent as all were upon enriching 
themselves, each combatant was more desirous to unhorse and capture than 


to slay his antagonist. A handsome ransom was generally paid for the offi- | 


cers who had been taken prisoners; but the common soldiers, who had no- 
thing to give, were for the most part set at liberty, after they had been 
stripped of their armour. So eager were they upon the acquisition of booty, 
that many an incipient victory was changed into a defeat in consequence of 
the troops, the instant they had gained an advantage, dispersing in quest of 
spoil, and then being set upon by their rallied opponents. The infantry ap- 
pee to have been used not so much in regular action as in mountain war- 
are, and in the attacking and defending of fortresses. As the country so 


abounded with these, that, in the words of Muratori, one beheld, as it were, | 


a wood of them in many places, no small part of each campaign was spent in 
the manner last mentioned. Not only were stone fortresses erected in im- 
portant or naturally strong positions, but wooden towers were also carried 
about, and placed in situations whence their occupants might prevent or re- 
tard the advance of an enemy. Cross-bows and missiles of all sorts were 
made use of by those who were within, as well as by those who attacked 
these towers ; but though these missiles might compel an assailant or defender 
to relinquish his position, and though they might produce much confusion 


ome a compact body of men, they did not often inflict fatal or dangerous | 
8. 


woun 

_ “We have no well-authenticated account of gunpowder having been used 
in Italian warfare till the battle of Chiozza, in 1378. The Venetians on that 
occasion brought into the field two pieces of artillery, denominated bom- 
bardi; but the records which we have of the engagement lead us to think 


that ~- were merely used in a clumsy attempt to blow stones into the air, | 


under the desperate expectation that they might fall on the heads of their 
adversaries. We afterwards read frequently of fortifications having been 
blown up by powder, and of these bombardi having been brought into the 
field on divers occasions, They were, however, in all probability, nothing 
more than a rude species of mortar; and though they might have been often 
effective in compelling engineers to desist from their operations, and in an- 
noying those who might have been in otherwise impregnable positions, it is 
not likely that they were ever used with effect, from any distance at least, 
against a body of men in motion. Indeed, it is probable that the time re- 
quired to load them was so long as to render any continuous fire out of the 
question. Accordingly, they seem to have been but of little service in regular 





engagements. It is questionable even if they did much damage to masonry 
till the year 1447, when the Milanese general astonished his contemporaries 
by the use he made of them in the capture of a city, said at that time to be 
the best fortified in Italy. And the success with which he adopted the some. 
what hazardous experiment of firing them over the heads of his soldiers, who 
were then in the trenches beneath, shows that the science of gunnery must haye 
made some little progress during the sixty-seven years that had elapsed since 
its introduction into Italy. About two — after that, the citizens of Milan 
caused some panic among the ranks of their opponents by bringing into battle 
a species of gun called fucili, probably somewhat resembling a clumsy sort of 
musket; but the bullets fired therefrom do not appear to have made any im- 
pression on the armour of the regular troops.” 

The peasant founder of the house of Sforza seems to have had a 
manliness and simplicity which his son Francesco wanted, and 
which in fact his times and training as a noble prevented him 
from possessing. Sforza Attendolo was not, however, devoid of 
the vices of the Italian and the mercenary soldier. His frequent 
change of service exposed him to reproach, and in addition to 
lampoons, gave rise to a smart remark from the Queen of Naples, 
| whose commander in chief he had often been. 

* Braccio, having performed his part, returned to oy! to set the af- 
fairs of his kingdom in order ; and Sforza proceeded to make his peace with 
her majesty. She had accepted the mediation of Braccio, and consented to 
restore Sforza to the office he had formerly held; but on going through the 
ceremony of presenting him with the baton of constable, she was unable to 
avoid making a joke at his expense. Some difference having arisen among 
her ministers about the form of the inaugural oath, she exclaimed, ‘ Let 
Sforza himself decide; he has made so many oaths to myself and to my ene- 
mies, that nobody knows better than he in what manner people bind them- 
selves by engagements and afterwards loose themselves from the same.’ ” 

The services of the elder Sforza to various potentates had pro- 
cured him several fiefs, or principalities if the owner was strong 
enough to make them so. He also looked to marriage to advance 
Francesco; and being disappointed in his suit for a connexion of 
the Queen, obtained the hand of a va | who had several cities in 
Calabria. His advice to his son on his departure is a curious med- 
ley of the large and little. 

** The advice which Sforza Attendolo gave to his son, when about to start 
to take possession of his bride, is worthy of notice, as coming from a man 
who certainly was not dishonest for the period in which he lived, and knew 
well how to push his fortune in the world; and it must be allowed that, if 
it was not such as to merit the entire approbation of a strict moralist of the 
present day, it was at least in many degrees less iniquitous than much of 
that which one century later Machiavelli gave to those who were desirous of 
reigning in Italy. After having referred to his past life and expressed some 
general wishes bor his future welfare, he proceeded to say, ‘Above all things, 
I wish you to be assiduous in your observance of justice to everybody: when 
hereafter you come to rule over people, it will not only recommend you to 
the favour of Heaven, but it will make you especially popular among men. 
And though you should observe it in all things, be especially careful not to 
irritate any of your subjects by the commission of adultery: that is an in- 
jury which both the wrath of God and the bitter anger of men punish with 
the greatest severity.’ He then recommended him never to excite the angry 

assions of any of his generals by a blow; but in case he should so far forget 
himself as to do so, to have the person whom he so offended removed from 
access to his person; and concluded by advising him never to get on a horse 
that hada hard mouth, or that was not sure of foot.” 

It is singular that he lost his life through his horse losing his 
footing, though not in the manner against which he warned his 
son. To turn an enemy’s position, he determined to force a pas- 
| sage across the river Pescara, in spite of the obstructions his great 
opponent, Braccio, had opposed to him. 

“The 4th of January 1424 was chosen by Sforza for his hazardous under- 
taking. There are many reports extant of omens of ill-luck having appeared 
to him before the commencement of this day, which was destined to termi- 
nate his career. Some of these may possibly have been invented after the 
tragic event had taken place; trivial incidents, which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would have been forgotten, may have been recorded and exagge- 
rated, or may have made an impression upon those of his followers who had 
less heart for the enterprise than himself; and it is not improbable that 
| visions may have been conjured up by the imagination of Sforza himself, in- 
tent upon his enterprise, and fully aware of its danger. After having, 28 
was his custom, performed the ceremony of mass and taken the sacrament 
before daybreak, he is said to have related, that while he lay awake at night 
there appeared to him the head of a man of gigantic stature, and that he 
afterwards had a vision of himself struggling in the current and vainly im- 
ploring assistance. Before starting, he was reminded of the prediction of an 
astrologer, that he should above all things beware of crossing a river on @ 
| Monday, and implored by his companions in arms not to despise such evi- 

dent indications of the will of the Almighty. Nor did the circumstance of 
| the horse of one of the standard-bearers having fallen fail to produce its due 
| effect on the minds of the superstitious and timid among his followers. 

** When he arrived at the river, he found that the elements as well as his 
enemy had rendered the passage more than usually difficult, as, besides the 
preparations before mentioned made by Braccio, a strong East wind had set 
in, and caused a sort of conflict between the current of the river and the 
waves of the sea; but he, as little daunted by the reality as he had been by 
the visions of danger, gave orders to the foremost men in his army to cross 
the river by the shallows adjoining the beach. Five of the best-mounted 
men in the army dashed into the stream, trusting to the strength of their 
heavy armour to defend them against the javelins and cross-bows of the 
enemy: after them came young Francesco Sforza, followed by his father. 
Notwithstanding the opposition of the enemy, aided by the wind, the waves, 
and the sea, they all effected a safe landing on the Northern bank of the 
Pescara ; and their success emboldened others to follow their example. Al- 

ready had fortune begun to declare in favour of the brave. Forty of the 
| best men in the camp had arrived in safety after the Sforzas, The bowmen, 

who had been placed behind the palisades, having fled in terror to the city, 
| brought word to the garrison of ake that they had been unable to defend 
the passage of the river, and entreated them to attack the enemy before they 
| had landed in considerable numbers. Already a party had come from the 
| city for that purpose; but they were unable to stand the onset of a small 
number of heavily-armed knights, headed by Francesco Sforza, and a great 
number of them were made prisoners before they could reach the walls of 
the city. In the moment of his exultation, the elder Sforza beckoned to his 
followers on the Southern bank to lose no time in crossing the river to assist 
in following up their success; and, impatient of delay, he dashed into the 
water, determined to return again to the other side and lead the way for the 
timid or the doubtful. But on this oceasion, the wind, which is said to rule 
the waves of the Adriatic, showed itself a more formidable enemy than the 
bowmen of Braccio. The waves which it continued to raise met the flow of 
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the river with redoubled violence ; the heavy armour of the warrior and the 
i conflict of the waters were too much for the horse, which had al- 
ready had some hours of exercise. Sforza, while in the middle of the pas- 
sage, stooped forward to extend his hand to one of his soldiers, who, being 
dismounted, seemed to be in danger of being carried off by the current ; the 
animal lost his balance, sli behind, and  —-_~ is steel-clad rider 
into the dangerous eddy. The horse, freed from his burden, swam to the 
bank. The warrior was unable to struggle with the billows: twice were his 
steel-clad hands seen raised above the waters, clasped together, as if he were 
implorip assistance, though any words that he may have attempted to utter 
were choked by the rage of the elements ; after which, he sank to rise no 
more, and his body was never afterwards found.” 


SHAW’S RAMBLE IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND.* 


A coop portion of this not very large volume consists of a “ram- 
ble” through Colonial newspapers, &c. with scissors in hand, or 
of a condensed view of the matter of a. To illustrate 
the state and prospects of New South Wale 

ferred a couple of “ produce circulars” to his pages. 
her polities, he ~~ a speech of the “great Australian patriot 
and statesman” Mr. William Charles Wentworth, which occupies 
more than forty pages; he also quotes, though not quite so copi- 
ously, from some lectures or speeches of Dr. Lang; favours the 
reader with a long correspondence about transports and immigra- 





s, Dr. Shaw has trans- | 
To exhibit | 


earn his ten shillings a day. I was much struck with the good order 
served in a wild mountain-gorge, where the only preventive to evil-doers 
was a mere handful of police, all of whom might have been annihilated in 
five minutes by 500 diggers armed with their mining-tools. When I visited 
the Turon, the ulation amounted to 10,000 or 12,000; but probably no 
more than half that number were digging; and, taking them altogether, 
they were not half so noisy as the rabble at an English race, and on the 
whole much better bchovedl ° e ° 

“Stores of all kinds are obtainable at reasonable rates, that is to say, at 
from 20 to 30 per cent on Sydney prices; which, when the wretehed state of 
the roads, and the consequent expense of carriage, is taken into considera- 
tion, cannot be objected to. Bread is dear, Od. the 2 pound loaf; good meat 
can be obtained at 2¢. per pound. Miners’ tools are cheaper than in Sydney. 

“There are a great many men who are employed by others to dig for 
them. For a labourer, capable of doing a y's work, the general 
wages are 30s. a week, and rations of beef, tea, flour, and sugar, given him 
besides. A good Cornish miner will make from 4i. to 5/. a week. In the 
township, labourers get from 5s. to 7s. a day; mechanics, from 12s. to 15s, 
a day; and, for a few days, when there was a great press, carpenters, who 
are more required than other tradesmen, could make 1. per day.” 

The mode of life is more civilized than among the Americans ; 
and Sunday service by a bishop, if at all, is not to be found among 
the Californian Republicans. 

“T remained two or three nights with Mr. King, one of the commissioners, 
in the Government tent, and afterwards went to one of the best lodging es- 


| tablishments to be found at the Turon. When breakfasting there one morn- 


tion; extracts from the Empire newspaper some “sketches” of | 


ublic eharacters; and opens his book with a gazetteer account of 
New Zealand and New South Wales, and notices of the aborigines. 
That portion of the volume which contains the results of his ob- 
servations in the two colonies just named, largely consists of the 
opinions he has formed: his rambles are confined to a “tramp to 
the diggings” from Sydney, an excursion or two in the neighbour- 
hood of that capital, and walks through the settlements of Auck- 
land, Wellington, Nelson, and Canterbury. 

The chief utility of Dr. Shaw’s sketches of what he saw, or of 
the conclusions he drew therefrom, consists in the recency of his 
information. He left New Zealand for New South Wales in 1851, 
and remained in that colony till the present year. Of both coun- 
tries Dr. Shaw’s description is highly favourable. He went out to 

cea nephew in New Zealand, and his mind was consequently 

irected to the a of the intended settler. These he pro- 
nounces good for all classes—the poor gentleman, the small 
capitalist who is not a gentleman, and above all the workman who 
is willing and able to work. But work—and energetic, or if you 
have not a capital, hard work—is a sine qua non. The man who 
wants to amuse or enjoy himself, or even to take life easily, will 
not do for these colonies. He will be distanced by the poorest, and 
soon made r himself. The company Dr. Shaw encountered 
in the boarding-house at Canterbury consisted of pleasant and ac- 
complished “ good fellows,” but scarcely the stuff which colonists 
are made of; and he appears to think there were too many of this 
stamp in the settlement. 

“T invited Mr. Deans to dine with me at the boarding-house previously 
mentioned, in order to give him an idea of the nature and qualifications of 
the numerous settlers who frequented that establishment. After dinner, I 
called upon Mr. A. for a comic song; upon Mr. B. for a recitation; upon 
Mr. C. for a sentimental song: all of which were so well executed, that had 
the Canterbury pilgrims required a theatre for the commencement of their 
settlement, many of those gentlemen were eminently qualified to tread the 
boards ; and the great majority were spending their money, singing, smok- 
ing, and enjoying themselves in idleness, instead of having on a flannel shirt, 
and a good heavy spade in hand.” 

The notion entertained at home of the Sydney people is not very 
complimentary either to their manners or their morals, and some 
travellers have reported indifferently of both from their own ob- 
servation. Dr. Shaw differs from them in opinion, and maintains 
that the material prosperity of the colony works an entire change 
in the outer and inner man, if poor. He becomes well dressed, 
well mannered, and tolerably honest. 

There is a pretty full description of Sydney, with a favourable 
account of the climate of New South Wales, a rapturous picture of 
Nelson in New Zealand, whither Dr. Shaw went on the pleasant 
task of taking possession of some property, tempting pictures 
of the agricultural districts in New South Wales, and indica- 
tions of the exclusive spirit of the respectables of Sydney, or more 
properly, of their shyness in making new acquaintances. Just 
now, however, the diggings are the most interesting topic. This 
was Dr. Shaw’s first view. 

“After this, the Turon, with its thousands of white tents, became visible, 
resembling a large army encamped. There were no houses to be seen; oc- 
casionally a weather-boarded building, covered at the top with canvass. 
Such was a specimen at Sofala, the very centre of the Turon diggings, when 
I dismounted very gladly from the mail-coach ; where, in making the descent 
to the Turon, by the side of a steep hill, the coachman persuaded me to re- 
tain my seat, instead of dismounting with the other passengers; which I 
consented to do, This was to balance the fellow; for he informed me, when 
I remarked how dangerous it was, and when it was next to impossible to 
— that he was the only coachman who had not been precipitated, coach 
and horses, down the hill, Very consolotary, thought I, to be made use of 
thus as mere ballast.” s ‘ 

The larger sums in the following list of gains are evidently the 
great prizes in the lottery: the behaviour of the diggers is cer- 
tainly better than that in California, or than might be expected 
from such a congregation: prices seem reasonable. 

“A man obtaified 350/. worth of gold in a few hours. Another 4407. 
_— in one _ A poor man collected nine pounds of gold in one day. 
~ ae Damed Brenan laid hold of a lump which when sold fetehed 1155/. 
A Black fellow dug up a huge mass of quartz which yielded 106 pounds of 
gold, worth 4240/7. Many men made their 25/. a week. I worked with a 
ey Pad a few hours, whose earnings were a pound per day: Mr. Hardy, a 

old Commissioner, has stated, in one of his reports, that any man might 


ls ss : Tramp to the Diggings : being Notes of a Ramble in Australia and New Zea 
and in 1852, By John Shaw, M.D., F.G.8., F.L.S. Published by Bentley. 


ing with a very agreeable companion, he said—‘ Did you observe the lady of 
our lodging take one of the sheets from my bed po put it on the table for 
breakfast, being perfectly persuaded that it made an excellent tablecloth ?’ 
I only met with one case of incivility during my sojourn at the diggings, and 
that was from a drunken man one Sunday morning. The rogue took a par- 
ticular dislike not only to the tout ensemble of my appearance, but to a big 
heavy New Zealand stick which I carried; and also to a green hat, very 
broad in the brim, and very shabby ; both of which he took care to anathe- 
matize in a very loud and often-repeated coarse stammering voice—so loud 


| that I was perfectly ashamed of the fellow, and immediately beat a retreat 


to a large tent, which I observed ata short distance : this turned out to be the 
new church then erecting ; and, observing a gentleman in black, (the tn 
chaplain,) I immediately walked up to him, and commenced conversation by 
the side of several other serious and well-behaved church-going people ; 
when, to my great annoyance, the scoundrel, who was then at a distance of 
three hundred yards, shouted out with voice of thunder—‘I shall know you 
again, you blackguard in the green hat and big thick stick.’ I then joined 
the congregation, and attended divineservice. I soon observed, on the three 
front forms nearest to the bishop, that two-thirds of the people there seated 
were gentlemen, although garbed in red and blue serge shirts, and disgui 

to the best of their ability! A collection was made afterwards, which 
amounted to 22/. ; all the people giving freely. 

“The bishop is said to be Puseyite. I attended the afternoon service, and 
found quite another class of diggers present, and all of them nearly of the 
same stamp—viz. hard-working men; with idlers, and probably some 
rogues, who, when the plate made its appearance for a collection, all bolted, 
to a man, without giving a single sixpence,—to the great astonishment of the 
Metropolitan Bishop of Sydney, Dr. Broughton ; who very soon found himself 
in solitude, and utterly confounded. It all arose from the bishop not sending 
the plate round before giving the benediction.” 

It is just for the artifex to perish by his own art. The monopoly 
feelings, and indeed laws of the America Californians, against 
allowing foreigners at the diggings, have reacted on themselves. 

“ After I quitted the Turon, I was sorry to hear of the Americans, who 
come to visit the shores of Australia, either to dig or make a trip of pleasure, 
being hooted and insulted at their diggings; so much so as to compel them 
to pack up and return to California. e diggers, in so doing, I think have 
shown a want of taste, sympathy, and even hospitality, to that people; who 
are not only of the same flesh and blood as themselves, but who brought with 
them the strong ties of relationship,—members of the same great family, who 
have attained to a state of civilization, wealth, and commerce, to which the 
page of history offers no parallel. That the Australians should have thus 
stultified themselves, will be a matter of deep regret to every wellwisher of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. 

“T was sorry to find in Sydney, and in every part of Australia that I visited, 
the deepest-rooted prejudices, and most unreasonable antipathy to the Ame- 
ricans. I took up the weapons of defence, and always supported the Ameri- 
can people: by which I made more enemies than friends, and for which I 
was considered especially cracked.” 

Dr. Shaw seems to have forgotten that several gentlemen from 
Sydney have been hanged in California ; and in some cases less for 
any offence they had been guilty of, than because they were from 
Sydney. 


IVAR, OR THE SKJUTS-BOY.* 


Tuer expectations raised by the opening of this novel are not main- 
tained. It begins with vigorous and powerful pictures of the 
peasant indignant against the higher classes for their insolence and 
oppression under forms of law and military power exercised 
during war; and these are placed in some landscapes admirably 
drawn and appropriate to the incidents. wept gown | the interest 
falls off. There are, indeed, many sketches of Swedish manners 
and opinions, as well as embodiments of persons, These are curi- 
ous, not only from their resemblance to similar things in this 
country during the last century, but from displaying several 
classes of Swedish society, with as much truth as Frederika Bre- 
mer, though with more literalness. The interest of story is want- 
ing to a large part of the novel; such story as there is is slow, 
and scarcely awakens the sympathy of English readers. 

The elements of the tale are simple enough. It is the custom 
both in Sweden and Norway for travellers to be supplied with 
horses by the farmers or peasants on the line of route. This ser- 
vice is in Sweden called skjuts, and the driver skjuts-boy. Ivar, 
the hero of the novel, is of noble family, though misfortunes have 
reduced his father to the condition of a poor peasant. When 
driving skjuts for a pompous aristocrat officer charged with de- 
spatches, his favourite pony is killed by cruel overdriving, and 
lvar himself cuffed. In due time Ivar attains fortune. Lieut- 


* Ivar; or the Skjuts-Boy. By Emilie Carlen. Translated from the Swedish, by 
Professor A. L. Krause. Published at the Office of the Illustrated London Library. 
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enant-Colonel and Chamberlain de Dressen, burdened with a wife 
and daughter, is reduced to means slender in proportion to what 
he deems his position. When the curtain rises upon the second 
he has determined upon the experiment of a desperate outlay 
with a view to marry his daughter Amelia ambitiously. In the 
course of their steam-trip to a watering-place, they fall in with 
Ivar Borgenstierna, now a man of property with good connexions. 
An attachment springs up between him and Amelia, which, in 
ite of a foolish rival and some misgivings of the Lieutenant- 
olonel, ends happily. After his marriage, Borgenstierna recalls 
the whole scene of his boyhood to his father-in-law, with an appa- 
rent determination to become plain Mr. Borg, instead of retaining 
his noble name. This, however, is only a half-malicious joke; and 
the book ends with the reconciliation of all parties. 

Though much of the second part of Ivar has little claim to the 
interest of a novel, it will furnish a singular study to those who 
wish to observe manners or compare national character. The 
steam journey and the watering-place have a strong essential resem- 
blance to incidents in our sprue of the last century, though 
wanting the breadth and raciness arising from “ British freedom” 
and the comic richness of some British novelists. The attempt of 
Lieutenant-Colonel de Dressen to keep up his position on crippled 
means, and to m his daughter on what are very like false pre- 
tences, is on a par with much we find in home fiction ; though, Swe- 
dish fortunes being narrower than British, a more sordid appearance 
is given to the Lieutenant-Colonel’s calculations. The humours, 
the scandal, the tittle-tattle of the watering-place, with the cari- 
cature absurdity of the unsuccessful lover, are all English in es- 
sence, though feebler and more trifling in representation, either 
from less strongly marked character in the Swedes, or from weaker 
power in the writer. The sentiment, too, of our Northern kins- 
men is less refined than ours, and their moral sense not so sound, 
though with some affectation of nicety. 

The early part of the novel has none of the tragic depth in its 
incidents which distinguished Zhe Rose of Tisleton, but it has 
quite as much power in its treatment. The introduction of the 
hero is a piece of vigorous writing, with a poor pony after the 
aoe - Sunde ass; anexample of the authoress, rather than of 

er > 

“ Sharp and piercing blew the October blast through the creaking limbs of 
a dense forest, in the South-western part-of Sweden. At times it seemed as 
though the storm was dying away with a long-drawn sigh; but suddenly it 
arose again and renewed its battle with the giant pines, and did not rest 
until these, like conquered enemies, bowed down tothe ground. Surrounded 
with white clouds stood the nightly watch above, in her immoveable grandeur, 
looking down upon the waging combat. 

“ Upon one of the footpaths which threaded their way through the forest, 
a bate taesios along with quickened footsteps, who, as far as could be seen 
through the misty autumnal twilight, seemed to be congenial with the-scene. 
A ragged jacket allowed the low branches of the pine and fir trees to sweep 
undisturbedly his brown manly breast; and his wiry hair, upon which his 
bushy fur cap was retained with difficulty by his rough hand, fluttered undis- 
turbed around his sun-burnt face. 

“The careless son of the forest was indifferent, however, to all these 
obstacles: humming a gay national song, with skilful hand he bent aside 
the intruding twigs, and a Ban the wind blew its most severe blast, he placed 
his fingers in his mouth and > with a like shrill whistle. The boy, 
who appeared to be fourteen or fifteen years of age, would at intervals throw 
his arms around a pine, as though it was his dearest friend, and with en- 
thusiastic rapture would suffer the storming wind to pass over him. It 
seemed to afford him far less joy when the storm was abating, than when it 
whirled over him in ail the vigour of its mighty blasts: then he would com- 
pee wating merrily, and Larried, more flying than walking, along the 


k path. 

e P clear ray of the moon, which suddenly burst through the dark veil of 
clouds, lighted up objects that had before been in the shade; and in a valley, 
a small cottage became visible, from the chimney of which a cloud of smoke, 
mingled with sparks, was curling toward the heavens. With a joyful and 
almost speaking nod the boy hailed the humble-looking clay roof and the 
plain moss-covered walls of the cottage, that contained his world, and all 
which he required for his happiness and comfort after his day’s labour in 
the forest. 

‘When he arrived in front of the cottage, he halted; and, instead of 
entering it, took his path beside a hedge, formed of twisted willows, until 
he had arrived at a sort of dwelling, or rather a barn-like shed, from 
which, at the sound of his footsteps, the clear neigh of a horse issued. A 
thrill of joy shot through the boy: with one hand he searched in his pocket 
for the small piece of bread that he had spared from his own lips ; with the 
other he opened the door, and the next moment stood in the stable beside 
his favourite. : 

“** Poor little pony,’ said he, ‘you have fared badly today; scarcely any 
straw in the manger. Yes, yes! if I am not at home, then—’ 

“With these words the boy patted the hollow back of his pony. The 
pony relished the bread exceedingly, and showed his gratitude to his kind 
provider, by laying his head upon the boy’s shoulder. 

“After the pony had received all the faithful nursing which his master was 
wont to bestow upon him, the boy left the stable, returning, however, in a 
moment with a blanket, which he carefully placed over the horse’s back ; and 
afterward hastened with hurried steps towards the cot, where he was wel- 
comed with as much sincerity as at the place which he had just left.” 
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A History of British Birds, Indigenous and Migratory : including their 
Organization, Habits, and Relations; Remarks on Classification and 
Nomenclature; an Account of the principal Organs of Birds, and 
Observations relative to Practical Ornithology. Illustrated by nu- 
merous Engravings. By William Macgillivray, A.M., LL.D., &c, 
Volumes IY. and Y. 

Rambles and Scrambles in North and South America, By Edward 
Sullivan, 

A mer d —_ the French Frontier into North Spain. By Lieutenant 

arch, . 
The Heir of Sherborne ; or the Attainder. In three yolumes. 
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Pictures from St. Petersburg. By Edward Jerrmann. Translated from 

the Original German by Frederick Hardman. (Traveller's Lib; ) 
[The account which leaves the best impression of the raw and artificial ‘a 
racter of the exterior “‘ magnificence ’’ of St. Petersburg, is that of Mr 
Leitch Ritchie, published some yon ago in the Picturesque Annual. The 
best picture of the outer life and economy of the Russian capital is the mj. 
nute yet vivid descriptions of Kohl. In point of truth or sobriety, these 
Pictures from St. Petersburg have no pretension to compare with either of 
the first-named books. They are a series of ** sketches,’”’ some of them ori. 
ginally published in newspapers, in which the original subject is distorted or 
coloured by passing through the mind of the writer. Almost ever thing 
that Edward Jerrmann sees is deeply tinted with rose-colour, especially if it 
relate to the Emperor, the Imperial family, the great officers of state, or 
anything emanating therefrom. Even the Russian “‘ system”’ is not nearly 
so bad as the Germans think it ; though the facts of cruelty, corruption, and 
absurdly rigid adherence to literal interpretation, that the author narrates 
about the bureaucracy, exhibit the whole in a worse light than its bitterest 
opponents have done. 

‘he author’s subjects are numerous; those which concern the theatre are 
the best. His criticisms on the French actors are keen, with enough of ma- 
licious compliment to render them spicy: his anecdotes of the Russian noble- 
superintendents or manager over managers are good ; his explanations of the 
reasons why the German company did not succeed are reasonable—but Herr 
Jerrmann is an actor, and was the manager of the German company at St. 
Petersburg. } 

The Three Colonies of Australia ; New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia ; their Pastures, Copper Mines, and Gold Fields. By Samuel 
Sidney, Author of the “ Australian Hand-book.” With numerous 
Engravings. (Illustrated London Library.) 

[A history of New South Wales, Port Phillip, and South Australia, followed 
y advice to emigrants, with topographical sketches of different districts, in- 
cluding their natural productions and natural history, the region of the dig- 
gings not being ound. The history is largely mingled with the re- 
marks of the author on Colonial questions, and discussions on the Wakefield 
system of colonization, which he denounces, as well as its author. The 
advice to emigrants is detailed, arranged under heads addressed to different 
classes. The sketches are written with a sort of clever smartness; which, 
indeed, is the characteristic of the book. ] 

The New Practice of the Court of Chancery, as regulated by the Acts 
for the Improvement of the Jurisdiction of Equity, for Abolishing 
the Office of Master, and for Relief of Suitors. With Introduction, 
Notes, the Acts, and a Copious Index. By James O'Dowd, Esq., 
Barrister-at-law. 

{An analytical account of the new acts for the Reform in Chancery, classed 
under the heads of their subject matter. Remarks of the author, with ex- 
tracts from the Report of the Chancery Commissioners and from other 
writers, remove as far as may be a technical air from this analysis; while 
the acts themselves, following the introduction, give the student both text 
and commentary. } 

Romanism an Apostate Church. By Non Clericus. 

[An angry rather than a vehement attack upon the Romish Church, on some 
of the many charges brought against the Scarlet Lady ; a little freshness of 
topic being occasionally given by the handling of contemporary matters.] 

Mental Arithmetic ; or a Concise System of Commercial Arithmetic. By 
James Strachan, F.E.LS., &e. 

[A Scotch a ; from the preface to which it might be inferred that 
the English books on mental ready-reckoning are not much used North of the 
Tweed, ‘There is no peculiar feature in the volume, but the tables are nu- 
merous, and the exercises adapted to their purpose. ] 

Delusion ; or the Triumph of Virtue. A Poem, in Four Cantos. By 
an Unknown Author. 

[A poem of merit by no means proportioned to its length. It is preceded by 
a "4 which professes to give an account of the story of the manuscript, 
‘how it was picked up on the coast of one of the Greek Islands by a sailor,” 
and so forth ; and then, after infusing the idea that it might have been b 
Byron, proceeds to puff the piece with an impudence that defeats its object. 

Connemara and the Irish Highlands ; a Pocket Guide for Tourists. 
With Map. 

[A brief and businesslike guide to the beauties of the wilds of Connemara; 
showing to those who are pushed for time how the great features of the 
country can be seen in four days at a reasonable rate, and fixing the head- 

uarters of those who wish to explore its recesses. A good map accompanies 
the letterpress. ] 

The Ceremonial Usages of the Chinese, 8. Cc. 1121, as prescribed in the 
“Institutes of the Chow Dynasty strung as Pearls” ; or Chow le 
Kwan Choo. Being an abridgment of the Chow le Classic, by Hoo 
Pcih Seang, (designated Mung Chew.) ‘Translated from the Original 
Chinese, with Notes, by William Raymond Gingell, Interpreter to her 
Majesty’s Consulate, Foo Chow Foo. 





The Gentleman of the Old School; a Tale. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
(Parlour Library.) 

Sketches of English Character. By Mrs. Gore. (Bentley's Shilling 
Series.) 

The Glacier Land. From the French of Alexander Dumas. By Mrs. 
W. R. Wild. (The Book-case.) 

New Seriat. 

The Dodd Family Abroad. By Charles Lever. No. I. : 
[Moore's Fudge Family has probably furnished the idea of this new serial 
fiction; and it may be critically objected to the execution, that the inven- 
tion is not very recondite, and the incidents are rather like caricature ; but it 
is what its purchasers will most care for, readable and laughable. The Dodds 
are an Irish family; consisting of a father, embarrassed of course—a mother, 
with a longing for high society, and first-rate things at a cheap price—a 
sentimental daughter—a second daughter, of whom as yet we only hear, 
and apparently the heroine—together with a son, an Irish and rather vul- 
gar Young Rapid, a modern “fast young man.”’ At Mrs. Dodd’s suggestion, 
they go abroad, to see high life, form high connexions, and economize. 
They are attended by Betty Cobb, an Irish maid-servant, with Paddy Byrne 
foraman; and they each write home accounts of their adventures. ith 
such materials in Mr. Lever’s hands, there is no lack of broad farce ; and, 
we suppose, it may be said asthe numbers increase, ‘ the more the merrier.’’} 

PAMPHLET. 

Diocesan Synods and Convocation. A Charge delivered to the Clergy 
and Churchwardens of the Archdeaconry of Chichester, on August « 
and 5th 1852. By the Venerable J. Garbett, Archdeacon of Chichester. 

Report of a Publie Discussion carried on by Henry Townley and 
George Jacob Holyoake. Edited, with Notes and an Appendix, by 
Henry Townley. 

The Grievance of the University Tests, as — to Professors of Phy- 
sical Science in the Colleges of Scotland. By George Wilson, M.D. 
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September 4, 1852.] ; 


Trial ics Botha, Field-Cornet of the Upper Blinkwater, in the 
Kat 1 Fe Rony for High Treason, in the Supreme Court of the 
Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, on May 12th and subsequent days. 
A Letter to Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B., &c., on the recent Analysis of the 

Buxton Tepid Water. By William Henry Robertson, M.D. 














TH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING AvGUST 28. 
= [From the Official Return.} 


Ten Weeks Week 

of 1841-50. of 1851, 
eeee soseceess 4,572 sooe «S10 
of uncertain or variable seat, . 43 


















sees 155 

"i Ma . 119 

. eart and Blood-vessels ee, 30 
Saeones st the io and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 717 7 

—— of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 676 75 

Kidneys, BC. ++ ceccceereesceeeeenereseeneneees 85 1 

py Sivnsee of the Uterus 109 5 

Rheumatism, diseases of the 60 4 

Teeter ee 

255 42 

260 34 

421 27 

80 1 

254 32 

950 


Total (including unspecified causes) ......-seseeeeeseees L079 
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NAVAL GAZETTE. 
Apurratty, Aug. 20.—Corps of Royal Marines—Gent.-Cadet H. D. 
Sec. Lieut. 











Rybot to be 








COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, August 31. 

Parrvensutrs Dissorven.—W. and S. Hoad, New Alresford, blacksmiths—Hol- 
royd and Simpson jun. Rochdale, woollen-manufacturers —Miles and Bridger. Wor- 
thing, builders—Little and Norris, High Street, Camberwell, coachmakers—Knight 
and Sons, York Place, Old Gravel Lane, soap-manufacturers ; as far as regards J. 
Knight sen.—Good and Clark, Manchester, ironmoners—Shoobert and Co. Two 
Swan Yard, wine-coopers; as far as regards G. E. Shoobert—Clark and Co. Lower 
Brook Street, dentists; as far as regards B. Clark—Martin and Benussi, Liverpool, 

wnbrokers—Thompson, Brothers, Blackburn, grocers—Faulkner and Renshaw, 

fanchester, Stock-brokers—Savery and Co. Bristol, attornies ; as far as regards F. 
Savery—Hardey and Dakin, Runcorn, corn-merchants — Alderman and Pisher, 
Swinton Street, Gray’s Inn Road, milliners—Smith and Co. Shetlield, brass-founders ; 
as far as regards H. Jones—Eady and Sons, Red Lion Street, Clerkenwell, gold- 
smiths; as far as regards W. Eady—Brook and Snell, Belgrave Road, St. John's 
Wood, builders—Batters and Co. St. John’s Wharf, Westminster, coal-merchants— 
E. and C. Pridmore, Rugby, milliners—James and Skilbeck, Leeds, whitesmiths— 
Jones and Sons, Talbot Court, Gracechurch Street, manufacturers of scaling-wax; 
as far as regards S. Jones sen. 

Bangrvrtcires ANNULLED.—Tuomas LinpFIELp jun. Stanhope Street, Hampstead 
Road, builder—James Hvury, Gedney ‘ill, Lincolnshire, miller. 

Banxrvupts.—Wi..tiamM Hoare, Maner Place, Walworth Road, bricklayer, to sur- 
render Sept 6, Oct. 15: solicitor, Lee, Regent's Square, St. Pancras ; official assignee, 
Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Grorcr Barresuy, Turnham Green, victualler, Sept. 
13, Oct. 12: solicitor, Gammon, Cloak Lane; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch 
Lane—Henry Tarnsu, Hatton Garden, dealer in bibles, Sept. 15, Oct. 19: solicitor, 
Digby, Circus Place, Finsbury Circus ; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane— 
Tuomas Spuncine, Road Side, Mile-end Road victualler, Sept. 13, Oct. 12: solicitor, 
Roberts, Barge Yard Chambers, Bucklersbury : official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook 
Court—Roserr Fvixes, Park Street, Camden Town, ironmonger, Sept. 13, Oct. 12: 
solicitors, Surr and Gribble, Lombard Street; Oxley, Rotherham ; official assignee, 
Edwards, Sambrook Court—Howarp and Tuomas James, Rushall, Staffordshire, 
millers, Sept. 23, Oct. 5, solicitor, Reece, Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, 
Birmingham—Frepertck Wave, Leicester, draper, Sept. 10, Oct. 8: solicitors, 
Hawker, Leicester; Hodson, Birmingham; official assignee, Bittleston, Nottingham 
—Epwin Henry Garirrty, Liverpool, merchant, Sept. 13, Oct. 13, solicitor, Ewer, 
Liverpool; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool—Joun Craven, Birkenhead, grocer, 

Sept. 9, Oct. 8: solicitors, Evans and Son, Liverpool; official assignee, Bird, Liver- 
001, 
, Drivipenps.—Sept. 23, Goldsmith, Benhall, Suffolk, corn-merchant — Sept. 23, 
Brotherston and Co, Liverpool, merchants. 

Certiricates.—TZo be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meecting.—Sept. 23, G. and G. Baker jun. Threadneedle Street, stock-brokers—Sept. 
23, Bluck, Bucklersbury, wine-merchant. 

Decrarations OF Divipenps.—Ruffords and Wragge, Stourbridge, bankers ; first 
div. of 5s. on the separate estate of P. Rufford, after Oct. 7; first div. of 8s. on the 
separate estate of C. J. Wragge, after Oct. 7; Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Scorcu SEQuEsTRATIONS.—Smart, Milngavie, Stirlingshire, surgeon, Sept. 3, 24— 
Aitkin, Edinburgh, leather-factor, Sept. 9, Oct. 5—Cruickshank, Marcassie, Forres, 
dealer in cattle, Sept. 8, 27. 











Friday, September 3. 

Partyersnirs Dissotven.—W. and R. J. Waring, Crown Street, Walworth, che- 
mists—Knight and Sons, York Place, Old Gravel Lane, soap-manufacturers; as far 
as rds J. Knight sen.—Smith and Whittleton, Aylsham, Norfolk, farmers—Par- 
ker, Brothers, Sheffield, merchants—Dawson and Waller, Kirkheaton, Yorkshire, 
corn-millers—Davies and Sayer, Cheltenham, cabinet-makers—Lansdale and Co. 
Manchester, smallware-manufacturers; as far as regards R. Lansdale—Robinson 
and Co, York, druggists; as far as regards J. Hawkin—Smith and Norris, Upper 
Whitecross Street, cocoa-manufacturers—Wilson and Hands, Shipston-on-Stour, 
coal-dealers—Burrin and Nalder, Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, wine-merchants— 
Pilling and Aked, Bacup, Lancashire, reed-makers—Newburn and Blakey, Manches- 
ter, stock-brokers—Huschke and Co. Bombay, merchants—G. and 8. Nollot :, Tyssen 
Street, Shoreditch, shoe-factors— Frankell and Goldberg, Swansea, pawnbrokers— 
Taylor and Co. Leeds, machine-makers; as far as regards J. W. H. Richardson— 
Deakin and Cartwright, Warrington, glass-bottle-manufacturers—Coward and Lesh, 
Dalford, Lancashire, grocers—Mercer and Co. Edinburgh, smallware-merchants— 
Valentine and Scott, Brechin, silk-mercers. 

Bankrurpts.—WIL.1AM Avovust, Norwich, builder, to surrender Sept. 9, Oct. 15: 
solicitors, Sole and Co. Aldermanbury; Miller and Son, Norwich; official assignee, 
Cannan, Aldermanbury—Josrru Coir, Robert Street, Limehouse, victualler, Sept. 
14, Oct. 19: solicitor, Wellborne, Duke Street, Southwark; official assignee, Ed- 
wards, Sambrook Court—Grorcr Jounson, Poplar, coal-merchant, Sept. 13, Oct. 
19: solicitors, Booth, Essex Street, Strand; Eaden, Cambridge; official assignee, 
Edwards, Sambrook Court—'Tuomas Bt RNIP, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, draper, Sept. 
16, Oct. 14: solicitors, Sale and Co. Manchester; Griffiths and Crichton, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne; official assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-'Tyne—Joun Bowers, Wor- 
cester, grocer, Sept. 14, Oct. 9: solicitors, Marten and Co. Mincing Lane; Reece, 
Birmingham; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham—Tuomas Roperts, Huns- 
let, Leeds, glass-bottle-maker, Sept. 14, Oct. 4: solicitor, Teale, Leeds; official as- 
signee, Hope, Leeds. 

Divipenps.—Sept. 27, Nash and Neale, Reigate, bankers—Sept. 30, Collins, Marl- 
borough, draper—Sept. 30, Lediard, Cirencester, money-scrivener. 

CertiricaTes.— To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
seeting.—Sept. 25, Wood, Putney, brewer—Sept. 27, Edwards, Marchmont Street, 
Brunswick Square, cheesemonger —Sept. 27, Denman, Cheam, Surrey, carpenter— 
Sept. 27, Trickett, Isle of Dogs, stone-merchant—Sept. 25, Humphreys, Dorchester 
Place, Blandford Square, bookseller—Sept. 25, Ingram, Southampton, seedsman— 
m9 25, Calvert, Petersfield, Hampshire, woollen-draper—Sept. 25, Bull, Green- 
eh ge a Sept. 27, Wheeler, Abergavenny, innkeeper—Sept. 24, Brierley, 
: ochdale, innkeeper—Sept. 30, Padget, Preston, draper—Sept. 28, Walsh, Black- 
urn, pawnbroker—Oct. 4, Perry and Broadhurst, Stoke-upon-Trent, earthenware- 
Banufacturers— Oct. 15, Higgott, Cromford, Derbyshire, miller—Oct. 4, Bathgate, 

irmingham, draper—Oct. 4, Brooks, Lye, Worcestershire, nail-manutacturer, 
_— Srqurstrations.— Whitehead, Edinburgh, leather-merchant, Sept. 6, 27 
chant, Bept-T ae” Argyllshire, Sept. 10, Oct. 1—Gascoyne, Glasgow, wine-mer- 




















PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

















































































| Saturd. | Monday.) Tuesday., Wednes | Thurs. | Friday, 
j ne EE Bee ee | 
$ per Cent Consols....ccccrecsccseeseers| 100 100 =| 100 100 | 100) | 1005 
Ditto for Account ... ++, 100 100 | 100 | 1005 | 100) | 100; 
3 per Cents Reduced ++, 100) 100} 100 | «(10 } lol | & 
3] per Cents .. 1oag | 104h | lod 10sg | 1083 104. 
Long Annuitie ° i-_ : — | ) of —_ 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent.... ess} 230 229 230 | — | 229 2294 
India Stock, 104 per Cent.......- (— —_ 27 — —- | 276 
Exchequer Bills, 1}d. per diem .. “| 68pm. | — 71 n | 7 70 
India Bonds 3 per Cent ............ ovess| 89 pm. i re ee | | 66 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian, ...0.06..e00000-5 p. Ct —— || Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p. Ct 107 
i 962 || Mexican .. aacorecl = | | ae 
—— || Mississippi 6¢— | a 
- 1023 'N ‘ i= | — 
- 74 =| | Ohio...... 6¢— | — 
_ 1065 | = oe 
- 108 t— 
3 — | 5 — | = 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ..24 — 65 i a 
i iomeppnssaseohncdn 994 5 — | Wh 
French 23 — 76f. | 4h — | 108g 
Ditto .. Ath — 104f. 50c. | Sardinian . . it — 95 
Indiana it — DR cececdovess 3 — | 50, 
Illinois ....... 6 — — Ditto New Deferred a— 233 
Louisiana (Sterli 56-—- —— Ditto (Passive) ° 6 
Maryland (Sterling)......5 — 97h exd.| Venezuela... 43} 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raltways— } | Bayxs— 
Caledonian .........++0+ ccccececel 42 | Australasian......s..seeecere es 56 
Edinburgh and Glasgow .-| 72 | British North American. ‘ 57 
Kastern Counties ....... «| Ibex d. Colonial ....0+...++++ . 16 
Great Northern .... Commercial ef London .. . 29 
Great South. and We | London and Westminster . . 32} 
Great Western .....00.eeeeeeeees | London Joint Stock...... . —_ 
Hull and Selby .........++ . National of Ireland .. | — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire os National Provincial.... A a6 
Lancaster and Carlisle ........... 86 Provincial of Ireland,., «| 46} 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. lus Union of Australia,.... ee . 50} 
London and Blackwall, .... esees ex d. Union of London..,...... eevees | 17 
London and North-western ......; 123 | Mings— 
Midland -| 763 ex d. Brazilian Imperial ...... eveeee 5 -- 
North British ... + ie Ditto (St. John del Key) ops 235 
Scottish Central...... + 78 | Cobre Copper . a 
South-eastern and Dover . 72 | Nouveau Monde. ‘ 1 
South-westerm ....-..+. | 93} exd. | Miscettanzous— | 
York, Newcastle, and Be ck...) 69exd.! Australian Agricultural ........ 20 
York and North Midland ,.......) @jexd.| Camada ........ceeees 50 
Docks— | General Steam 29 
East and West India. .........++. 167 | Peninsular and Oriental Steam . 85 
DAMEN ceesmininasaes 1304 Royal Mail Steam........+++0++ | 78} 
St. Katherine 95} | South Australian ..........+0+ -t 223 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 26th day of Aug. 1852. 
ISSUER DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued sececeseevecesees £35,446,910 Government Debt, ......++++++ £11,015,100 












Other Securities ..... 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion . ++ 21,425,913 
Silver Bullion... sceeseeeeeee 13,967 
£35,444,910 | £35, 444910 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Proprietors’ Capital .....+++. Government Securities, (in- 
CBE ceccccccces ee cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £14,189,182 
Public Deposits’. Other Securities ++ 10,646,723 


NOtes ..esesees 


Other Deposits ......... ee 
Gold and Silver Coin,,......++ 


Seven Day and other Bills. 


12,824,475 
408,844 





£38,129,224 £38,129 
* Including Exchequer, Savings-Kanks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 








BULLION, Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes£10210 ©.. 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 } Iron, Welsh Bars..... 6 0 0.. 00 0 
New Dollars +» O 4 10) | Lead, British Pig..... 1710 6 ..18 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard ...... cooee @ 8 OF Steel, Swedish Keg... 1510 0., 0 0 0 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 3. 
s ‘. 


. & 

Oats, Peed ., 17 to 18 
Fine ,, 18—19 
Poland .,, 19—20 
Fine ., 20—21 
Potato .... 22-23 
Pine ,,°23—24 


4. * 

Rye weceeeee Wtod2 37 to 38 
Marley ..... 20—24 32 — 33 
Malting .. 26—30 Boilers ... 33-35 

~ 40—42 | Malt, Ord... 52—64 | Beans, Ticks, 33—3¢ | 
scccece 42-46 Fine ..... 54-58 Old .. 65005 B4—35 
Super. New. 48—52 | Peas, Hog ,. 33—35 | Indian Corn, 28—30 

















WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Aug. 28, 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and hg 1 
. : 9s. 7 
























Wheat... 40s. 94. | Rye 295. 7d.| Wheat .... 434. 7d. | Rye....s0... 299.94. 

Barley. 27. «68 Beans 3 Barley 28 2 Beans ‘4 

Oats veveee 19 10 Peas .. 9 | Oats ....+-. 20 3 Peas, 1 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS, 

Town-made ..... per sack 43s. to 46s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 11s. Od. per doz. 

Seconds ..... coccreeeeesecers 40 — 43 | Carlow, 3. 16s, to 3/. 185. per owt 

Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 37 — 40 | Bacon, Irish .... per cwt. 58%. to 62 

Norfolk and Stockton ........+. 34 = 37 Cheese, Cheshire . 38 — be 
American ........ per barrel 18 — 21 | Derby Plain... @eee - 18 — bt 
Canadian ......-...seseeeee — 21 | Hams, York ......... Cevevereees 70 — 69 


Bread, 6d. to 74d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 3d. to 5s. Od, 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoars anp LrapEnmAtty.® Smirarie.o.* Heap or Catrte at 
. d, ‘ 









ad 04, s. d, ‘. . a. SuIrerixco. 
Beef .. 2 Sto 3 OtoS 4 woe 2 StO3 Bod O Friday Monday. 
Mutton 3 0—3 4—14 0 oro 3 2—4 O—4 4) Beasts. 955, 4528 
Veal .. 2 8—3 4—3 26—3 8—4 ©) Sheep .10,630,. 28,820 
Pork ., 3 0—3 8— 3 0—3 6—3 10! Calves, 625 ° oan 
Lamb... 3 8—-44— 4 4— 4 OB— 5 4 Pigssre 365 ssere 435 
nk the offal, per 6 Ib. 
HOPS. 


WOOL. 
Kent Pockets.. + 120s. to 136s. | Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib, 12d. to nr 
wo —1l2 





Choice ditto . 140 — 230 (Wether and Ewe..........0+++0« 
Bussex ditto .. «++ 112 — 126 | Leicester Hogget and Wether.... 12 — © 
Farnham ditto, ......+.++. +++ 130 — 290 | Pine Combing. .........sseeeeeee log — 11h 





MAY AND STRAW. 
CUMBERLAND. 
80s. to 88s. ... 


oo —75 . 


(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 

SomiTuriere. 
805. 
65 


Warrrouaret. 





Hay, Good ..... 
Inferior 
















OW eee 60 —76 ., 
ClOVET oo sseeeee o —105 . 8S 
Wheat Straw ...ceceeees © 40 4D ceveeeeees 32 

OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil ......+++++0++-percwt. £1 11 9 | Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb., 0s. 97. to 1s Od, 

Retined ... ieee Sa Ss Congou, fine ..... ecooccce 8 G6 am GF 

Linseed Oil ..... ecoceseee 8 8 8 Pekoe, flowery...... 13—4o0 
Linseed Oil-Cake ........ perl000 11 0 0 * In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib, 


Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 60s. to 89s, Od. 
Good Ordinary .....+.se000 42 — 458. We. 

| Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 21s. 10}4. 
| West India Molasses,..,,. }1s. 6d. tw 13s, 6d, 


Candles, per dozen, 4s. 4d 
Moulds (64. per doz.discount) 5s, 2d. 
Coals, Hetton,..seseceeeeeeeee 158, Od. 
TCCSsrccccseccoveccoveeseres 158, 94, 
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(HE GOLD-FIELDS OF AUSTRA- 
LIA.—This New MOVING PANORAMA—painted by J. 

8. Provr, from his Sketches made upon the Spot—is EXHI- 
BITED Daily at 309, Regent Street, (next the Polytechnic.) 
Among the principal Scenes are: Plymouth Sound—Madeira 
—Cape of Good Hope—South Sea Whale Fishing—Melbourne 
—Geelong—The Road to the Diggings—Mount Alexander— 
Sydney—The Blue Mountaias—Summer-. hill Creek—(phir— 
Encampment of Gold Diggers by Moonlight. It being de- 
sirable that the Scenes should be described by one personally 
uainted with the Colony, Mr. Prout has, for a short time. 
ertaken that office. Admission, 1s. ; Reserved Seats, 2s. ; 


,6¢. At3 and 8 o'clock. 
EPARTMENT OF PRACTICAL 
The Autumn 


ART, Marlborough House, Pall Mall. 
and Winter Session commenced on Ist Serremper. 

The MUSEUM of Ornamental Art, with a special collection 
of Pottery, including ver z fine specimens of old Sevrés Porce- 
lain lent by the Queen for Study, is open to the Public on 
Monpays and Tvurspays, free, on Wepnespars, THurspays, 
and Faipays, Students are admitted free. Occasional appli- 
cants pay 6d. 

Prospectuses, &c. at the Offices ; at Somerset House, and 37, 
Gower Street; Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly ; 
Mr. G. Bell, 186, Fleet Street; Messrs. Jackson and Graham, 
37, Oxford Street; Messrs. Colnaghi, 13, Pall Mall East ; and 
Mrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond Street. 

W. R. DEVERELL, Secretary. 


7 r 
NA TIONAL ANTI-CORN-LAW 
LEAGUE.—PRIZE ESSAY. 

t a MEETING of the COUNCIL of the NATIONAL 
ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE, held in Newall’s Buildings, 
Manchester, on the 10th August 1852, it was resolved to offer 
the sum of 250/. for he BEST ESSAY, and the sum of 50/. for 
the SECOND BEST ESSAY, showing the Results of the Re- 
peal of the Corn-laws and the Free-trade Policy upon the 
Moral, the Social, the Commercial, and the Political Interests 
of the United Kingdom. The Essays are to be sent in ad- 

uy to George Wilson, Esq. League Rooms, Manchester, 
on or before the Ist of December 1852. A letter should ac- 
company each Essay, giving the name and address of the 
writer, which will remain unopened till the award is made. 
The successful Essays are to be the property of the Council of 
the National Anti-Corn-law League. 

By order a the Council, 
GEORGE WILSON, Chairman. 
Newall’s Buildings, Manchester, August 30th 1852 


JSTRALIAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM 

NAVIGATION COMPANY'S LINE of IRON SCREW 
STEAMERS.—For SYDNEY, calling at the Cape of Good 
Hope, King Georze’s Sound, Adelaide, and Port Phillip.—The 
splendid steam-ship MELBOURNE, 1800 tons, 300 horse 
power, James Arruvur Cox, Commander, will be despatched 
from London on the 28th Serremper, and from Plymouth on 
the 3d Ocrener; to load in the East India Dock. These 
steamers have most magnificent and spacious saloons for the 
accommodation of the passengers, to whose comfort every 
attention will be paid. The table will be supplied on the 
most liberal scale. Each vessel will carry an experienced 
surgeon. The rates of passage to the Australian Colonies are, 
in the First Cabin, 80 guineas ; Second Cabin, 40 guineas ; and 
Third Cabin, 25 guineas ; exclusive of wine, beer, or spirits, 
which can be obtained on board, This ship has no room for 
goods ; all baggage must be down on or before the 26th Ser- 
vemper.—For further particulars, and to engage freight or 
passage, apply to the Company's Agent, Cuantes Watron 
junior, No. 17, Gracechurch Street, London. 


= —— 
PARIS.—a Clergyman, officiating for the 

last three years at the Chapel for the Paris Embassy, 
RECEIVES FOUR PUPILS, to prepare for the Universi- 
ties, the Army, Addiscombe, &ce. Terms, 1501. a year. 
Apply at Bell's University Library, 186, Fleet Street; or 
Messrs. Webb, 36, Rue Rivoli, Paris. 


O INVALIDS AND OTHERS.— 
The UNDERCLIFF, VENTNOR, and BONCHURCH, 
ISLE of WIGHT.—Famulies intending to winter in the 
genial climate of the Undercliff will find it to their advan- 
e in procuring a residence, to apply either personally or by 
letter to CHARLES H. BULL, House Agent, Belgrave Road, 
Ventnor, 1. W.; from whom full particulars of every avail- 
able House, Cottage, and Suite of Apartments, may be had 


free of expense. 
r , = 
RAEW AY PASSENGERS  ASSU- 
) RANCE COMPANY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London. 

Insurances against Railway Accidents can now be effected 
with this Company not only for single and double journies and 
by the year as heretofore, but also for terms of years = for 
life as follows— £ 
To insure 10001 fora term of Five Years, Premium... 3 10 0 
To insure 1000/. for aterm of Ten Years, Premium. ee 

TO INSURE 1000/7, FOR THE WHOLE OF LIFE. 
By Annual Premium on the following decreasing re 
For the first Five Years, Annual Premium. £1 0 
For the next Five Years, Annual Premium 
For the next Five Years, Annual Premium...... 
For —~ remainder of Life, Annual Premium. 5 0 
TO INSURE 100/. POR THE WHOLE TERM OF LIFE. 
By single i oar} according to Age, viz. 



































£° s. a 

Above 20 under 25... f 1 ©] Above 45 under 50... 4 16 6 
» B ws ioe 2 OO 3 fea se eS 
as es tee . eos ew OR 2 
se 35 » 40...019 0 » 60 «oo O18 © 


45...018 0 

The p- aE Premiums include the Stamp-duty which is pay- 
able to Government by the Company. 

The total amount insured by any of the above modes will be 
paid in case of death by Railway Accident, while travelling in 
any class carriage on any Railway in the Kingdom, and pro- 
portionate compensation an “3 event of personal injury. 

LLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

3, Old Broad Street, A... 1 4 

\ LT ra > 
A THENAUM INSTITUTE FOR 
a AUTHOKS and MEN of SCIENCE, 30, Sackville Street, 
London. Registered pursuant to the 13th and Mth Vict. 
cap. 115. 











Vice- Presidents. 
The Most Hon. the Marquis of Bristol, &c. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Justice Knight Bruce, &c. 
The Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, M.P. &c. 
Lieut.-General Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, G.C.H. &c, 
The Right Hon. Viscount Goderich. 

Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart, D.C.L. F.R.S. M.P. &. 
Honorary Directors. 

=. J. Master Owen Byng. Henry Pownall, Esq. 

liam Conyngham, Esq. Wm. Scholetie 1d, Esq. M.P. 
w illiam Ewart, = M.P. | Hon. C. Pelham Villiers, M.P. 
Charles Ke mble, James Wyld, Esq. 

Apsley Peilatt, te. Me. P. 








Trustees. 
. a: | ! et _eem, Esq. 





Thos. J. aun, 
F.G.P. 





; Esq. 
Aud. ae x. Rie oe Esq. W. “Small y, Esq. 
Treasurer—Sir John Dean Paul, Bart. 

Managing Director—F. G. Tomlins, Esq. 
Secretary—Wm. Dalton, Esq. 

Solicitor—G. BE. Dennes, Esq. F.LS. 
Bankers.—Messrs. Strahan, Paul, and Bates, 217, Strand. 

The objects of this Association are the forming, with the 
codperation of the Legislature and those who honour letters, 








TY ASSU RANCE AND TRUST SOCIETY. 
30, Essex Street, Strand, London ; and 19, Princess Street, 
Manchester. 
Subscribed Capital, 250,000/. in 5000 shares of 50/. each. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Directors. 
James Macaulay, Esq. 
Henry Paull, Esq. 
Robert Young, Esq. 
Auditors, 
E. E. P. Kelsey, Esq. Salisbury. 
James Hutton, Esq. Moorgate Strect. 
ankers. 
London and County Bank, 21, Lombard Street. 
Standing Counsel. 
Henry Stevens, Esq. 7, New Square, Lincoln's Inn. 
‘onsulting Actuary. 
Francis G. P. Neison, Esq. 25, Pall Mall. 
Medical Officer—Dr. M‘C: ‘ann, Parliament Street. 
Solicitor—William Colley, Esq. 16, Bucklersbury, 
Proctor—H. Pitcher, Esq Doctors’ Commons. 
Actuary and Secretary—W illiam Neison, Esq. F.S.S. 


Ralph T. Brockman, Esq. 
Ben}. Chandler jun. Esq. 
Edward W. Cox, Esq. 





MANCHESTER BOARD. 
Directors. 
Nicholas Earle, Esq. Thomas Taylor, Esq. Norfolk 
Isaac Hall, Esq. Stree 
W. H. Partington, Esq. G. BW ithing zton, Esq. 
James Street, Esq. Thomas Whitlow, Esq, 
Bankers—Sir Ree —~ ywood, Bart. and Co. 





nsel 
J.P. Lake, Esq. 4, Townhall Buildings, Cross Street. 
ysician, 

J.L. Bardsley, Esq. M.D. 8, Chatham Street, Piccadilly. 

Surgeon. 
R. H. M‘Keand, Esq. 5, Oxford Street, St. Peter's. 
Sur veyors, 
Mr. Edward Corbett. | Mr. 
Mr. William Radford. | 
Agents—Messrs. Dunn and Smith, 19, Princess Street. 
Secretary—W . H. Partington, Esq. 

This Society is established to apply the principle of As- 
surance to Prorgrxry as well as to Life; and its business con- 
sists of— 

The Assurance of Derrecrive and Unmarkerante TrtLes, 
rendering them absolute and perfect. 

The Assurance of Corvuorips, Lrrrno.ps, and Leasenotps, 
thereby making them equal to, or even better than Freenovps, 
for all purposes of sale or mortgage. 

The redemption of Loans and Mortoaces, and guaranteeing 
their absolute repayment within a given period. 

Increased and Immediate ANNvrries granted upon Heattay 
as well as Disrasep Lives. 

The Fipecrry of Clerks, Servants, and others GuaranTreep 
upon the payment of a small annual premium, and a reduction 
of nearly one-halfis made when a Life Assurance is combined 
with the Fidelity Guarantee Policy. 

Lire Assurance effected for the whole term of life, or for 
a term of years, and the premiums can be paid yes arly, half- 
yearly, or “quarte rly. 

ENpowment and Epvcarion Assurances and ANNvrtres 
granted; the premiums can be paid upon the returnable or 
non-returnable system, in case of death before attaining the 
age agreed upon, 

ImMeprate Anscrrtes, or increased incomes, granted in ex- 
change for Reveasionary Inrerests. 

Whole World Policies granted, and all Policies issued by 
this Society are InpisevTaste, except in cases of 

Every information furnished, free of expense, by applying 
to WILLIAM NEISON, Esq. Actuary and Secretary, 

30, Essex Street, Strand, London. 


Age nts Wanted. 
LIFE 


YCOTTISHE EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Incorporated by § oe is “ Act of ay enna 10 Vict. c. 35. 

Head Office, 26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


Edward Nicholson. 

















THE REPORT 4 the DIRECTORS to the TWENTY- 
UAL MEETING, held on 4th May, showed the 
be the co of this Society— 
The SUMS ASSURED amounted to . £3,737 
The ANNUAL REVENUE...... eee 
And the ACCUMULATED FUND .., 

LARGE ADDITIONS have been made to POLICIES. For 
example, a Policy for 1000/. dated Ist March 1832, becoming 

a Claim after payment of the Premium in the present year, 
would receive 1514/, and Policies of a later date in proportion. 

The next Triennial Allocation takes place on Ist March 
1853, when an additional Bonus will be declared. 

POLICI RENDERED INDISPUTABLE.— The Di- 
rectors have arranged that Policies may, under certain con- 
ditions, be declared indisputable on any ground whatever, 
after being of five years’ endurance, and the Assured be en- 
titled to travel or reside beyond the limits of Europe, without 





















| payment of extra Premium for such travelling or residence. 


ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal may be had free, on 


| application at the Society's Office, 614, Moorgate Street, City. 


| The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, 
Thomas Maugham, Esq. (M.P. 


WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 
*.* Medical referees paid by the Society. 


Die Al 
ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent Street; City Branch, 2, Royal Exchange 
Buildings. Established 1806. Invested Capital, 1,311,761. 
Annual Income, 153,0007. Bonuses declared, 743,000/. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 2,087,7381. 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
Directors. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
H. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. Be 
William Ostler, Esq. (F.R.S. 
Apsley Pellatt, Esq. M.P. 
George Round, Esq. 
The Rey. James Sherman. 
Frederick Squire, Esq. 
John A. Beaumont, Esq. Managing Director. 














Sir Richard D. King, Bart. 





on Tvespay, Novexser 30. 





SMe a 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR. 
ANCE COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament 
in 1834. No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London 
— distinctive features of the Company embrace, amongst 
othe 

Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible 
with security, and constructed to meet the various wants of 
Assurers, and every risk to which protection by Assurance can 
be extended 
One} half the Life Premium for the first Five years may re- 
main onc 

Loans granted on approv ed Personal Security. 

Assured not restricted in their limits of travel, as in most 
other C companies, but may proceed from one part of Europe to 
another in decked vessels, without licence, and to British 
North America, and many parts of the United States, without 
extra premium, by merely giving the ordinary notice to the 
Office in London of the intended visit. 

Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of 
Premium, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a 
real securit 

Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained upon 
application to the Resident Director. 


=: —_——————— 
MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM. 
PANY, 1, Old Broad Street, London. 
Chairman—Thomas Newman Hunt, E: 
Deputy-Chairman—John Horsley Palmer, Esq. 

A New Scace or Premiums on Insurances for the whole 
term of life has recently been adopted, by which a materia} 
reduction has been made at all ages below 50 years. 

Four-rirrus, or 80 per cent of the profits, are assigned to 
Policies every fifth year; and may be applied to increase the 
sum insured; to an immediate payment in cash; or to the 
reduction and ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

One-Tuiap of the Premium on Insurances of 500/, and up- 
wards, for the whole term of life, r ay re main asa debt upon 
the Policy, to be paid off at convenience ; by which means 
15001. may be insured for the present outlay otherwise re- 
quired for 10002. 

Loans.—The Directors will lend sums of 50/. and upwards, 
on the security of Policies effected with this Company for the 
whole termof ife, when they have acquired an adequate 
value. 

Securtry.—Those who effect Insurances with this Compa- 
ny are protected by its large Subscribed Capital from the risk 
incurred by members of Mutual Societies. 

Insurances without participation in profits may be effected 
at reduced rates. SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 

+ PN TTI Te 
‘THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, and AUS. 
TRALIAN cn ARTERED BANK 

The arrangements for the constitution of this Company are 
now nearly completed. Application has been made to her 
Majesty's Government for a Royal Charter of Incorporation. 
Prospectuses with the uames of the Board of Directors will be 
published in a few days. In the mean time further informa- 

, obtained from Messrs. Joshua Hutchinson and 
, 39, Lothbury, and Messrs. Sheppard and Sons, 28, 
Threadneedle Street. JOHN WILSON PILLANS, 
4, Adams Court, Old Broad Strect, Sec. pro tem. 
26th August 1852. 


x . NY . . : : 
MHE FRIEND OF THE CLEKG)Y.— 
Founded 26th December 1849. 

Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 

For allowing PERM ANENT PENSIONS, “not exceeding 
401. per annum,” to the Widows and Orphan Unmarried 
Daughters of Clergymen of the Established Church, and for 
affording temporary Assistance to necessitous Clergymen and 
their Fami . 

The N 































ZLECTION of PENSIONERS will take place 
Forms of application may be ob- 
tained at the Offices of the Institution. 

A GENTLEMAN some time since kindly offered a DONA- 


| TION of 100 GUINEAS in aid of the general object of the In- 


stitution, provided 20 similar sums were contributed ; 17 have 
been promised, out of which number 4 have been paid, and 
the 3 unpaid will be forthcoming as soon as the required 
number is complete ; thus a contribution of 100 guineas each 
from tbree benevolent individuals will be the means of ad 
ding 600 guineas to the funds. The names of donors to this 
fund will be thankfully received by the Secretary. 

A SPECIAL FUND been opened for the purpose of 





| raising 10,0002, to be invested in Government Securities, for 


the permanent benefit of the Pensioners now and hereafter to 
be elected on the funds. 
The Secretary will be glad to forward collecting cards or 
books to any lady or gentleman willing to assist this object. 
Contributions are earnestly solicited, and will be gratefully 
received by 
Messrs. Strahan, Paul and Bates, 217, Strand 
Messrs. He anbury lor, and LI boyd. Lombard Street 
Messrs. Hatchards, Piccadilly. 
Messrs, Nisbet and Sons, Kerners Street. 
Messrs. Robinson, Parsons, and Thomson, Old Bank, 
Oxford. 
Messrs. Mortlock and Son, and Messrs. Fisher and Sons, 
Cambridge. 
And at the Offices of the Institution, where Forms of Appli 











' cation and every information may be obtained, between the 


hours of Ten and Five daily. 
STEPHEN J. AL DRICH, Secretary. 
Society's Offices, 18, Basinghall Street, Londo. 


{\SLER’S TABLE GLASS, CHANDE- 


LIERS, LUSTRES, &c.—A large and choice assort- 
ment of the newest and richest designs, at moderate prices, 
always on view; also, an extensive variety of Glass Ice 
Dishes, Ice Plates, and every article in glass required for ice 
A large stock of ornamental Flower Vases, &c. Furnishit 





| orders in glass executed with despatch. F. and C. Osten, 4, 


amin Oliviera, Esq. M.P. | 


Oxford Street ; manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Es 
tablished 1807. 


' COX SAVORY AND CO. respect- 

e fully solicit an inspection of their extensive Show- 
rooms, to which a recent addition, with a proportionate In 
crease of new and elegant Stock, has been made ; inc luding 
the various articles of the DINNER and TEA EQUIPAGE, 
in Silver, Sheffield, and RJectro Plate. The following quota- 
tion of prices refers to the important item of Spoons and 
Forks, Elec tro plated on hard white metal, a material much 





Physician—John Maclean, M.D. F.8 8. 29, Upper Montag 
ot, Montague Square. 
NINETEEN-TW TETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 
Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the surrender | 
of Bonuses. 








Bonuses added 








subsequently, | 

Date of| Sum | Original Premium. to be further 
Policy.| Insured} increased 
annually. 

£ £s. a. £24. 

1806 2500 79 10 10 Extinguished 1222 2 0 
sit | 1000 | 3319 2 ditto 23117 8 
1818 1000 «|| 34:16 10 ditto 114 18 10 





Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies 
| Lotal with addi- 











| 
| 
j 
| | Policy | Dat | Sum Bonuses | tions to be fur- } 
| No. | Pate: | mnsured. | added. ther increased. | 
| es | @e @ 
|| sr | 1so7 woo | senia t | 100012 i 
1174 | 1810 1200 | 1160 56 6 2360 5 
3392 1820 5000 3558 17 8 | 8558 17 ; 
of the 





provident fund, as well - the ulterior 
followers of li 

Full prospectuses to be ane at the office, 30, Sack ville Street, 
London ; and of the agent, Mr. C Mitchell, Newspaper Press 
Directory Office, Red Lion Court, Street. 


. . 








Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 


of the United Kingdom; at the City Branch ; and atthe Head 


Office, 50, Regent street. 


| 
' 


nded for its durability and resemblance to silver. 











FIDDLE THREADED KING'S 

PATTERN PATTERN. PATTERN 

£sd £s.d. £4 4 

12 Table Forks.. 25 0 380 318 0 
12 Table Spoons 25 0 ee 318 0 
12 Dessert Forks . 112 0 280 2M 0 
I 1 0 280 2M 0 
2 on 0 . 4 & 190 
1 015 6 110 140 
ol 6 ol 0 110 

a | 140 18 0 

4 Salt ©poons (gilt bowls)... 0 6 0 01 0 ol 0 
6 030 


1 Mustard ee (git bowl). 0 1 6 0 
12 Tea Spoons. 1 
1 Sugar Tongs. . 


0 113 0 
0 0 6 6 
6 0o9o0 





- 
2 


18 Mee aue 06 0 0 
1 Moist Sugar Spoon ....... 030 0 6 040 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt bowls)... 0 9 0 015 0 0 16 0 
1 Butter Knife..........-- - O46 06 6 pia 
£1315 ¢ £1916 0 £2219 0 
Discount 10 percent..... 1 7 6 1i9 6 3' 6 0 


£12 7 6 £1716 6 £20 20 13 3 0 
For the facility of reference, and to aid in the selection ofa 
Service of Plate, an illustrated Pamphlet of Prices has been 
published, and will be transmitted, post free, on appli- 
cation. 
¢. bay SAVORY and Co. Working Silversmiths, 47, Corn- 
, London, seven doors from Gracechurch Street. 
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September 4, 1852.) 
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7EW AND CHOICE 

t New Works may be obtained in succession 

oS " Koy Select Library by every Subscriber of One 

uinea per Annum ; and by all first-class Country Subscr.bers 

be Two Guineas and upwards. For Prospectuses apply to 
Seanens Epwaxp Mupre, 510, New Oxford Strect. 


LADIES.—The annual reduction in 


. taken place, and the following quotations 
Toe oe poner rich } wide Striped or Checked 





BOOKS.—All | 


2 s 7s. 6d.; a rich Ditto Glace Dress, U. 15s, 6d.; | 
an extra rich (also } wide — ; ; 

i resses (superior . 2 , 
Me ed COMPANY, 192, REGENT STREET. Patterns 


free to any part of the Kingdom. 


_ EDSTEADS, sent free by post, contains 

i — rhabagh poets of 100 different Bedsteads, and 

designe = ae List of Bedding. They have likewise, in ad 

also thei ar usual stock, a great variety of PARISIAN 

SEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which they have just 
rE 


= 
- 
a 
= 
= 
= 
2 
4% 








turers, 196, Tottenha art Road. a 
——_—_——~ 7 > 
NCE HALL COAL AND CANNEL | 
COMPANY'S BEST HOUSE COALS are now selling 
at 19s. per ton, cash, delivered within three miles of the 
Company's wharfs, Camden Town, Kilburn, Shepherd's Bush, 
and Kensington. Address LEE and JERDEIN, sole agents, , 
16, Upper Ground Street, Blackfriars, London. This Com- 
ny’s coals may also be had at the several st ms of the 
Pondon and North-western Railway Company, between 
Lancaster and London, on application to Mr. W. Carter, Bir- 
or to the Company's Offices, 7, Rumford Street, 














Liverpool: 59 «= WILLIAM LAIRD, General Manager. 
=v DIC Satlonw wf.. ae 
ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensy , 
and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to obsery” that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wittiam Lazensy” 
on the back, in additicn to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” j 
E. Lazensy and Sox's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecunar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c. and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warehouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


. . > ‘ , yal 
pAvass SPERM CANDLES, Is. 8d. 

and Is. 10d. per Ib. ; Botanic Wax, lid ; German Wax, 
ls. 2d.; Transparent Wax, ls. 4d. and 2s.; Best Wax, 2s. 3d. ; 
British Wax or Sperm, Is. 4d.; Patent Sperm, 11d. 
Wax, ls. 5d.; Composite, 64d. 7hd. 9d. and 94d ; 
6)d.; Magnums, 8d. ; Middling size,7}¢.; Store Candles, 4 
and 5d.; Wax wick Moulds, 6d.; Yellow Soap, 44s. 50s. and 
64s. per 112lbs.; Mottled, 56s.; Windsor Soap, ls. 4d. 
packet ; Brown Windsor, 1 9d.; Rose, ; Almond, 2s. 
Sealing- wax, 4s. 6d.; Ar, d, Vegetable, or Carcel Oil, 4s. 6d. 
per gallon ; Sperm-oil, 7s. 6d. ; Solar, 3s. 6d. ; Prench, 4s.—For 
cash, at Davies's Old Established Warehouse, 63, St. Martin's 
Lane, opposite the Westminster County Court. 
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\HOLERA.—To avert an attack of this 

approaching Malady, the faculty advise a well-sclected 
diet, and strict attention to the state of the skin, which latter 
can only be preserved in the due performance of its functions 
by daily frictions and ablution ; the most approved frictors 
for promoting this required healthy state of the system, are 
LAURENCE’'S HORSE-HAIR GLOVES 
and STRAPS, (Dinneford’s Patent,) well known for their in 
vigorating effects upon the animal economy. The improved 
Gloves and Straps may be obtained of all respectable Chemists 
and Druggists throughout the empire. 

TL sh 

METCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and c! ing them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, ls. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. lesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man - 
ner, Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge Only at Mercacre, Binciey, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, 1:0 = Oxford Street. 

IPL + . y 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAG- 
’ NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females, 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion, Combined with | 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious. 
Prepared by Dinneronp and Co Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 


Relts,' 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect. | 
able Chem 

































throughout the empire. 
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| EAUTIFUL HAIR.—Th>? successful 

results of the last half-century have proved beyond ques- 
ton that ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL is endowed with 
singularly nourishing powers in the growth and restoration 
ofthe Human Hair, and when ¢ very other known specific has 
failed. It insinuates its balsamic properties into the pores of 
the head, nourishes the hair in its mbryo state, accelerates 
48 growth, cleanses it from scurf and dandriff, sustains it in 
maturity, and continues its possession of he althy vigour, silky 
softness, and luxurious redundancy, to the latest period of 
human life. Its operation in cases of baldness is peculiarly 
active. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; or family bottles equal to four 
Small) at 10s. 6d. and double that size, 2ls. On the wrapper 
of each bottle are the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil” in 
two lines.—Sold by A. Rowtanp & Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London, and by all Chemists and Perfumers 











YWPRPHAW LD To TAlae IN TON 
I: REEDOM FROM COUGHS IN TEN 
MINUTES is insured by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS —From Miss Mary M‘Killop Aird: “ Bonaw, Ar- 
pbaitre, February 9, 1852. I am happy to acquaint you that 
eel greatly relieved by the few Wafers I formerly received.” 
= Singers and public speakers they are invaluable for clear 
3 ig and Strengthening the voice. They have a most pleasant 
aste. Price ls. 14d. ; 2s. 9d.; and lls. per box. Sold by all 
Medicine-venders, 
_ Also, Dr. LOCOK 
cine for Females. 
Siven with every 








K'S FEMALE WAFERS, the best medi- 
They have a pleasant taste. Full directions 
- box. 

y roy a] 

]{°LLOWAY’s PILLS FOR DEBILI- 

TATED CONSTITUTIONS, DISORDERED LIVER, | 
pore ba DIG ESTION.—The wonderful efficacy of this salutary 
teens tae and the good effects produced on patients suffering 
aceth oe of the stomach, liver ¢ omplaints, bile, and indi- 
da « » are almost incredible if they were not confirmed by 
be A, —_ of the cures effe tted by them, and the permanent 
Of three Yea from their use. The exhilarating properties 
the poe invaluable p.iis entirely banish all nervousness from 
promote ai strengthe. the tone of the stomach, and thereby 

Use Holle, ‘gestion. Al’ persons suffering from dropsy should 
medy : _ ay’s Pills as they are the most safe and certain re- 

¥ ever known for that dreadful malady. Sold by all | 


D i 
Oren Doone Professor Hotroway's Establishment, 244, : 














fl EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CA- | 
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BETIS PATENT BRANDY.—The 


highest medical authorities recommend brandy and 
water as the best customary beverage, and particularly as an 
efficient preventative of diarrhaatic complaints at this sea- 
son. They equally concur in preferring KETTS'S PATENT 
BRANDY, as the purest and most wholesome. It is un- 
equalled for preserving fruits, home-made wines, &c. Sold 
throughout the kingdom, by respectable Wine and Spirit Mer 
chants, in glass bottles protected by the Patent Metallic Cap- 
sules, and at the Distillery, 7, Smithfield Bars, in dozens, 
bottles and cases included, at 18s. per gallon ; or in stone 
jars of 2 gallons and upwards, at iés. per gallon, pale or 
coloured. J.T. Berrs and Co. French Brandy Distillery, 7, 
Smithfield Bars, St. John Street. 


o pra) > > ry 

LLSOPP’S PALE ALES AND 
4 BARON LIEBIG.—Although not in the habit of reply- 
ing to anonymous advertisements, and although they cannot 
condescend to answer some of a very discreditable nature to 
the nerties concerned, Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS are com- 
pelled to take notice of an announcement bearing the name 
of Professor LIEBIG, to which an invidious publicity has 
been given. Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS regret this neces- 
sity, as they have reason to suppose that advertisement has 
emanated from an unworthy jealousy on the part of those 
who should rather have shown gratitnde for the labour and 
expense which Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS have not spared 
to remove the otherwise ruinous prejudice impending over the 
Pale and Bitter Ales of this country, from the mistake of a 
French chemist. 
‘ LSOPP and SONS would now call the attention 
ofthe public to the following points— 

That the original letterof BARON LIEBIG is addressed to 
Mr. HENRY ALLSOPP, individually. 

That he therein intimates that he had been applied to by 
Mr. HENRY ALLSOPP on the subject, and that his opinion 
had been requested, of course for publication, by that gentle- 
man. 

That he therein acknowledges the receipt of samples of 
ALLSOPP’S PALE ALES, from the London bottlers, as well 
as other samples of the same sent to him direct, by private 
friends. On these, he specifically founds the opinion reported 
by him to Mr. HENRY ALLSOPP in that letter—the general 
mention of the Burton brewers being incidental. 




















In 1 very large vol, 8vo. formerly 1/, 1s. now 12s. 
AMIESON'S SCOTTISH DICTION- 
e ARY, Abridged by Joux Jonnsrone; containin: 
all the words in the Dictionary and Supplement in 
vols, 4to. incorporated in one alphabet; with the various 
meanings and the etymons; and embodying the pro- 
verbial sayings, and a brief description of the usages and 
manners of Scotland. 

A. and C. Brack, Edinburgh; Smomexiy, Marsmact, 

and Co. London, 
| ROWN’s PHILOSOPHY of the MIND. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. Seventeenth Edition, 18s. 

BROWN’S PHILOSOPHY. 4 vols. 8vo. Library 
Edition; with Life, Portrait, and Index; reduced from 
21. 2s. to Li. 8s. 

BROWN’S LECTURES ON ETHICS, or MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY ; with Preface by Dr. Cuatmers. Post 
8vo. now 6s. 

A. and C. Brack, Edinburgh; Smmrxixn, MarsHat, 
and Co. London. 








In a closely-printed and portable volume, price 10s. 6d. 
i geyp PICTURESQUE TOURIST, 
AND ROAD-BOOK OF ENGLAND; with 26 

Maps and Railway Charts. 

A. & C. BLack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 
; Price 8s. 6d. a Seventh Edition of 

| LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
of SCOTLAND; with 31 Maps, Plans, and Charts, 

and 65 Views of Scenery and Public Buildings. 


=] 








| A. & C. Biack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


Thus, then, the letter of BARON LIEBIG, having been | 


written for Messrs. ALLSOP? and SONS, and sent to Mr 
HENRY ALLSOPP, on the subject of Messrs. ALLSOP? and 
SONS’ ALES, they having, as they had, BARON LIEBIG’S 
authority to do so, were fully entitled to publish it. 
Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS consider it not unnec 
to add, that their intercourse with BARON LIEBI 
some duration ; they having frequently consulted the les 
Professor on certain processes of brewing. And they are 
confident, therefore, that this last letter, anonymously issued, 
must cither have been greatly mutilated previously to publi 
cation, or that it could only have been sent in reply to some 
ng impression conveyed to thet eminent man in respect 
to an alleged undue publicity given to his opinions. 
Burton-upon-Trent, August 25, 1552 


P ROFESSOR LIEBIG 











o . 
on ALLSOPP’S 
PALE ALE. 
From Baron Liebig to Mr. Allsopp 

“The specimens of your Pale Ale sent to me afforded me 
another opportunity of confirming its valuable qualities. I 
am myself an admirer of this beverage, and my own experi 
ence enables me to recommend it, in accordance with the 
opinion of the most eminent English physicians, as a very 
agreeable and efficient tonic, and as a general beverage both 
for the invalid and the robust. 

* Giessen, May 6, 1852. Justus Lieste.” 

That the Public might form a correct judgment of the in- 
tention of that eminent authority, Messrs. Allsopp and Sons 
have republished Baron Liebig's Letter to Mr. Allsopp in ex 
tenso, in all the London Daily Journals, as well as in other 
Papers ; copies of which letter, and of the very numerous and 
continually increasing Professional Testimonials in favour of 
their Pale and Bitter Ale, may be obtained on application at 
the Brewery, Burton-on-Trent ; or at their Establishments in 

dion, Liverpool, Manchester, Derby, Dudley, Glasgow, 
Dublin, Birmingham, and elsewhere No.4 
> LD xr a 

({LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 

| NOW USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 

The ladies are respectfully solicited to e a trial of the 
GLENFIELD PATENT DOUBLE-REPINED POWDER 
STARCH, which, for Domestic use, now stands unrivalled. 
Sold Wholesale in London by Messrs. Pantin and Turner ; 
Hooper Brothers; Satty and Feast; Croft and Innocent ; 
Petty, Wood, and Co.; Twelvetrees Brothers ; R. Letchford 
and Co.; John Yates and Co.; Yates, Walton, and Turner; 
Clayton, Bland, and Co. ; Field, Roberts,and Barber ; A. Bra 
den and Co.; Hicks Brothers; C. B. Williams and Co.; Sterry, 























Sterry, and Co.; Thomas Snelling; John Hynam; John 
Brewer; and Ketail, by all Shopkeepers. Agents wanted ; 
apply to Mr. R. Wornersroon, 40, Dunlop Street, Glasgow 


London Dépot: Wornrnsroon, Mackay, and Co. 40, King 


William Street, City. 


In a handsome volume, strongly half-bound in mo- 
rocco, with gilt leaves, 2/. lés. 
| gee GENERAL ATLAS OF THE 

d WORLD, New Edition, Revised and Corrected 
throughout, with numerous additional Maps, and an 
Index of 57,000 Names. 

The work is in every respect accommodated to the 
present advanced state of geographical research ; and, 
whether on the ground of accuracy, beauty of execution, 
or cheapness, the Publishers invite a comparison with 
any work of its class. 

** We are now in possession of an ‘Atlas’ which com- 
prehends every discovery of which the present century 
can boast. Nota village nor rivulet rendered famous 
by victory—not a single hamlet jotted down in the itine- 
rary of the adventurous traveller—not a single spot 
which theodolite or aneroid barometer could determine 
with aceuracy—has been omitted in the maps. * * * To 
crown the whole, there is a superb Index, upon the 
most approved plan, with a faithful enumeration of la- 
titudes and longitudes. This ‘ Atlas’ ought at once to 
supersede all other works of the kind, and we earnestly 
recommend those who are intrusted with the duty of 
education to accept it as their standard of correctness. 
No one either in pursuit of truth on his own account, 
or attempting to direct the inquiries of others, will 
hereafter have any excuse for going astray.”— United 
Service Gazette, February 22, 1851. 


A. and C. Biack, Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 


awe LECTURES ON ETHICS, 
(or Moral Philosophy,) with a Preface by Dr. 
Cuatmers. Post 8vo. reduced to 6s. 

* The beauty of such moral pictures as Dr. Brown 
has drawn, and an enthusiasm like his, on the side of 
goodness and truth, must find an echo in every bosom, 
and will meet with an abiding testimony from men of 
wisdom and worth throughout all ages.”—Preface by 
Dr. Chalmers. 

BROW PHILOSOPHY, 4 vols. 8vo. Library 
Edition ; with Life, Portrait, and Index; reduced from 
27. 2s. to 17. 8s. 

The Stereotyped Edition, in 1 vol 18s. 

A. and C. Brack, Edinburgh ; Sumrxix, MarsHALt, 

and Co. London, 


















Price 5s. a Thire ition of 
| LACK’S PICTURESQUE GUIDE 
TO THE ENGLISH LAKES; with an Essay 
on the Geology of the District, by Professor Puriiirs ; 
minutely accurate Map and Charts, and Viewe of the 
Mountain Ranges and other Scenery. 
}. Brack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 








Price 5s. beautifully printed and Lilustrated, 
] LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 

of NORTH and SOUTH WALES and MON- 
MOUTHSAIRE; containing minutely engraved Travel- 
ling Maps, Charts of the Railways, a Chart of the 
Course of the River Wye, numerous Views of the 
Scenery, engraved on Wood and Steel, and a copious 
Itinerary. 
A. & C. Brack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 

Price 3s. 6d. a Fifth Edition of 


Ruck: ECONOMICAL TOURIST 











of SCOTLAND. Containing an accurate Tra- 
velling Map and Itinerary, with Descriptive Notices of 
all the Remarkable Objects along the several roads, and 
Four Engraved Charts of those localities which possess 
peculiar historical or picturesque interest 
). BLack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 








Price 2s. 6d. a Seventh Edition of bi 

| LACK’S GUIDE THROUGH EDIN- 
BURGH, with a DESCRIPTION of the ENVI- 
RONS. Illustrated with a Plan of the City, a Map of 
the Country Ten Miles round, and numerous Views of 
the Public Buildings ayd of the Neighbouring Scenery. 
A.& C. Brack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 





Price 4s, 6d, with a Map, a Second Edition of 
v= OF CANADA AND THE 
COLONISTS, embracing the experience of an 

Eight Years’ Residence; Views of the Present State, 

Progress, and Prospects of the Colony; with Detailed 

and Practical Information for intending Emigrants. By 

James B. Brown. Corrected throughout and greatly 

enlarged. 

“ No person inten ling to emigrate to Canada should 
be without this singularly well-written emigrant’s 
manual.”—John Bull. 

“A work of little pretension, but of genuine merit.” 
—Chambers’s Journal, 

“An instructive, sagacious, and, we believe, honest 
adviser.” — Critic, 

* The intelligence conveyed is not only abundant, 
but of great value. Church and State Gazette. 

A. &C. Buiack, Edinburgh; Loneman & Co. London. 
READING-BOOK OF POETRY. 

Price 4s. 6d. bound ; or, in 2 Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, 
Part 1. containing the Poets from Chaucer to Otway, 
Part 2. from Prior to Tennyson, a 

CLASS-BOOK OF ENGLISH 

4 POETRY. 

Compststng Extracts fron the most distinguished 
Poets of this Country, from Chaucer to the present time ; 
with Biographical Notices, Explanatory Notes, and an 
Introductory Essay on the Origin and Progress of the 
English Language. By Danie. Scrymexour, of Cir- 
cus Place School. , 

** Taken altogether, the ‘ Class-Book of English Poetry 

is the best and compactest view of the subject we have 

seen, while it answers all the purposes of a poetical 
sele tion for advanced scholars.”"— Spectator. 

** Did we believe in the attainment of perfection, we 
should pronounce this the perfection of Poetical Class- 
books.” — Educational Times. 

** Admirable as many of our school-books now are, 
none of them professed to display the rise and progress 
of English poetry. Mr. Scrymgeour has shown great 
judgment and good taste in his selections.” — Witness. 
“ Apam & Cuartes Biack, Edinburgh ; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 








In 2 vols. price 3/, Ilustrated by 554 Engravings on 
Wood, besides Maps and Views on Steel, 
CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL 

JA. LITERATURE. By Jouy Krrro, D.D.F.S.A. Xe, 

Assisted by Forty able Scholars and Divines, Bsitish, 

Continental, and American, whose initials are affixed 

to their respective Contributions. ‘ 

** Among the contributorsare to be recognized the 
names of many of the most distinguished Bib:ical scho- 
lars, both British and Foreign. It is not, therefore, too 
much to say, that this Cyclopedia surpasses every Bibli- 
cal Dictionary which has preceded it, and that it leaves 
nothing to be desired in such a work which can throw 
light on the criticism, interpretation, history, geogra~ 
phy, archeology, and physical science of the Bible.”— 
Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study of the Scrip- 
tures. 

Apam and Cuaries Buack, Edinburgh ; and sold by 
all Booksellers, 
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BOOK-C AS E.—Volume Seven, for SEPTEMBER. 
Price 1s. 6d. boards, 


THE GLACIER LAND. 


By ALEXANDER DUMAS, Author of “ Monte Christo.” 
ALSO THE FOLLOWING IN THE SAME SERIES, PRICE EIGHTEEN-PENCE EACH, 


Volume I. 
eo II. 
o sat. 
» IV. 


» Vi 


KELLY’S JOURNEY ACROSS THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
KOHL’S PANORAMA OF ST. PETERSBURGH. 

LEWALD’S ITALIAN SKETCH BOOK. 

KELLY’S STROLL THROUGH THE DIGGINGS. 

Vv. CALDERON’S LIFE IN MEXICO. 

REMARKABLE EVENTS IN THE CAREER OF NAPOLEON. 





PARLOUR LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 


GENTLEMAN OF THE OLD 


SCHOOL. 


By G. P. R. JAMES. Price 1s. 6d. 
LATELY PUBLISHED. 


THE WILMINGTONS. 
SCALP-HUNTERS. 
HEIDELBERG. 

FOREST DAYS. 
MARGARET CATCHPOLE. 


DISCIPLINE. 

AGNES DE MANSFELT. 
GHOST-HUNTER. 
CHARLES TYRRELL. 
PICTURES OF LIFE. 


SIMMS and M‘INTYRE, London and Belfast. 





Just published, in post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
OMANISM an APOSTATE CHURCH. 
By Non-C.iericvs. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 
Just ready, in 8vo. cloth, 10s.; postage, ls. 
ONEY AND MORALS. A Book for 
the Times. By Joun Lator. 
London: Joun Cuarmay, 142, Strand. 





Just published, in post 8vo. price 9s. 
ARRATIVE OF THE BURMESE 
WAR in 1824—26; with a Map of that Country. 
By Horace H. Witson, Professor of Sanscrit in the 
University of Oxford. 
London: Wm. H. Auten and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 


NEW PARLIAMENT. 


Now ready, Second Edition, 


R. DOD’S PARLIAMENTARY 
COMPANION, containing a Biographical Dic- 
tionary of the NEW PARLIAMENT. Royal 32mo. 
morocco gilt. 
Wurrrtaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 








In 2 vols. 8vo. now reduced from 1/. 5s. to 15s. 
IFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
DAVID HUME. From the Papers bequeathed 
by his Nephew to the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; and 
other Original Sources. By Joun Hitt Burton, Esq. 
Advocate. 
A. and C, Brack, Edinburgh; Smrxm & Co. London. 





“A New Volume of 
| R. MERLE D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY 
OF THE REFORMATION, being the Fifth, 
Will shortly be published in demy 8vo, price 12s. uni- 
form with Mr. Walther’s Edition of Vols. I. to III. and 
of Orrver and Boyn’s Edition of Vol. 1V. 
Subject: THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 
Edinburgh: Oxrver and Boyp; London: Simpxry, 
MARSHALL, and Co, 





BOGUE’S GUIDES FOR TRAVELLERS. 


I. 
WITZERLAND AND THE ALPS 
OF SAVOY. With Map. 6s. 
“* Resembles his ‘ Belgium and the Rhine’ in the 
clever selection of matter, the clearness with which it 
ted, and the t form of the volume.”— 





is p 
Spectator. 


Ir. 
ELGIUM AND THE RHINE. 
With Mapsand Plans. 6s. 
“* Done in a careful, sensible, and workmanlike man- 
ner.” —Spectator. 
Davin Booeve, Fleet Street. 


Just published, (Inscribed, by permission, to the Hon. 
Colin Lindsay,) in 1 vol. royal 4to. price 1/. 1s. 
A SERIES OF DESIGNS FOR 


OTHIC MONUMENTS, CHURCH- 
J YARD CROSSES, SEPULCHRAL SLABS, and 
HEAD CROSSES; together with Remarks on some 
Modern Erections, and their assumed connexion with 
Ecclesiastical Buildings — Pagan Symbolism — Un- 
christian Character—-Position—Inscriptions, &c. &c. 
By Joun Greps, Architect and Sculptor, (late of Ox- 
ford,) Wigan, and Member of the Liverpool Architec- 
tural and Archeological Society. The Desigus are 

Lithographed by Day and Son. 

London : Groner Brit, Fleet Street. 
Wigan: H. B. Recxrrt. 


This day, Third Edition, two volumes, 8vo. 30s. of 
RINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. By Joun Srvarr Mutt. 

“ The present edition has been revised throughout, 
and several chapters either materially added to or en- 
tirely recast. Among these may be mentioned that on 
the * Means of Abolishing Cottier Tenantry,’ the sug- 
gestions contained in which had reference exclusively 
to Ireland, and to Ireland in a condition which has 
been much modified by subsequent events. An addi- 
tion has been made to the theory of International 
Values laid down in the eighteenth chapter of the Third 
Book. The chapter on Property has been almost en- 
tirely rewritten, * * © The chapter on the ‘ Fu- 
turity of the Labouring Classes’ has been enriched with 
the results of the experience afforded since this work 
was first published, by the codperative associations in 
France.” * *—Extract from Preface of Third Edition. 

By the same Author, 

SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Cheaper Edition. Two 
volumes, 8vo. 25s. - 

ESSAYS ON UNSETTLED J N P 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 6s. 6d. are 

London: Jony W. Parksr and Sox, West Strand. 











This day is published, 
1. 
Pf ge DES CRIMES DU DEUX 
DECEMBRE. Par Vicror Scum curr, Repre- 
Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
2. 
Second Edition of 
DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PER- 
TAINING TO RELIGION. By Tneopore Par- 
Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
CONTENTS: 
Boox 1.—Of Religion in General ; or a Discourse of the 
Sentiment and its Manifestations. 
Boox 2.—The Relation of the Religious Sentiment to 
God ; or a Discourse of Inspiration. 

Boox 3.—The Relation of the Religious Sentiment to 
Jesus of Nazareth; or a Discourse of Christianity. 
Book 4.—The Relation of the Religious Sentiment to 
the Greatest of Books; cr a Discourse of the Bible. 
Boox 5.—The Relation of the Religious Sentiment to 
the Greatest of Human Institutions; or a Discourse 

of the Church. 


sentant du Peuple. 


KER. 


3. 
Third Edition, with Additions, of 


THE SOUL: her Sorrows and her 
Aspirations. An Essay towards the Natural 


History of the Soul, as the basis of Theology. By 
Francis Winuiam Newman, formerly Fellow ot Balliol 
College, Oxford, and Author of a “* History of the He- 
brew Monarchy.” Tost 8vo. 2s. 

* The spirit throughout has our warmest sympathy. 
It contains more of the genuine life of Christianity 
than half the books that are coldly elaborated in its de- 
fence. The charm of the volume is the tone of faith- 
fulness and sincerity which it breathes—the evidences 
which it affords in every page of being drawn direct 
from the fountains of conviction.”—-Prospectire Review. 

** On the great ability of the author we need not com- 
ment. The force with which he puts his arsuments, 
whether for good or for evil, is obvious on every page.” 
— Literary Gazette. 

** We have seldom met with so much pregnant and 
suggestive matter in a small compass as in this re- 
markable volume. It is distinguished by a force of 
thought and freshness of feeling rare in the treatment 
of religious subjects.”— Inquirer. 

4 


HE VILLAGE PEARL: a Domestic 

Poem; with Miscellaneous Pieces. By Joun 
Crawrorp Witson. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
London: Jonny Cuarman, 142, Strand. 


8, New Burlington Street. 


M*® BE NTLE Y’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER. 


I. 

NARRATIVE of a VISIT to the IN- 
DIAN ARCHIPELAGO in H.M.S. M-EANDER, 
with PORTIONS of the JOURNALS of Sir JAMES 
BROOKE, K.C.B. By Captain the Hon. Henry 
Kerret, R.N. Author of ‘* A Narrative of an Ex- 
pedition to Borneo in H.M.S. Dido.” Imperial 8vo. 
with numerous Illustrations, by OswaLp W. Brier- 
Ley, Esq. 

mI. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ MODERN 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS.” 

BEATRICE. By Cariertne SIncrarr, 

Author of ‘‘ Modern Accomplishments,” ‘* Lord 

and Lady Harcourt,” &c. 3 vols. 


mt. 

THE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE. Part 
II.— The MONUMENTS of EGYPT; and their 
VESTIGES of PATRIARCHAL TRADITION. 
By the Rev. Cuantes Forster, Rector of Stisted, 
Essex. 8vo. 21s 


Iv. 
| ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL of a LAND- 


SCAPE PAINTER in CALABRIA. By Epwarp 
Lear, Author of ** Illustrated Journal of a Land- 
scape Painter in Albania.” Imperial 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations. 21s. 


v. 

LETTERS from EGYPT, ETHIOPIA, 
and the PENINSULA of SINAI. By Dr. Ricuarp 
Lepsivs, From the German. vo. 


Ricnarp Bentrey, (Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty.) 





i 
BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN, 


HUNTER’S LIFE IN THE Far 
4 INTERIOR OF SOUTH AFRICA. ByR Gor 
pon Cummine. Third Edition. Wood-cuts, 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 24s. . . 


DOG-BREAKING. By Lieut. 
Second Edition. Wood-cuts, Fea 
3. 


THE WILD SPORTS AND NATURAL Histo. 
RY OF THE HIGHLANDS. By Cuarues Sp, Joyy 
Post 8vo. 6s. “a 

4. 


A NATURALIST’S TOUR IN SUTHERLAND. By 

Cares St. Joun. Wood-cuts. 2 vols. post 8yo, 18s, 
5. 

DAYS OF DEER-STALKING IN THE FOREsy 
OF ATHOLL. By Wirrtam Scnore. Third Edition 
Plates. Crown 8vo. 20s. P 

6. 

DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SALMON-FISHING 
IN THE TWEED. By Wiiu1aM Scrore. Plates, 
Royal 8vo. 2/. 2s. 


HINTS ON 
Hvrcninson, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


- 
ie 


THE CHASE—THE TURF—and THE Roap. 
By Nimrop. Third Edition. Wood-ceuts. Post 8yo, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


ap OF TRAVEL-TALK, in 
Four Languages, for the Use of Englishmen 
travelling 
18mo. 5s. 
| ANDBOOK FOR 

THE RHINE, Maps. 
pyAsseos FOR NORTH GERMA- 

NY AND HOLLAND, including Belgium and 


Abroad, or Foreigners visiting England. 


BELGIUM 


Post 8vo. 5s. 


AND 


the Rhine. Map. Post 8vo. 12s, 
ters FOR SOUTH GERMA- 
NY AND THE TYROL. — Bavaria, Austria, 


Salzburg, Styria, Austrian and Bavarian Alps, and the 


Danube. Map. Post 8vo. 12s. 
etna OF PAINTING. — The 
German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. Post 


8vo. 12s, 


I ANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND.— 
The ave of Savoy and Piedmont. Map. Post 
8vo. 7s. Gd. 


HW DBOOK FOR FRANCE AND 
THE PYRENEES.— Normandy, Brittany, the 
French Alps, Dauphine, and Provence. Maps. Post 
Svo. 12s, 


] ANDBOOK OF MADEIRA; contain- 
ing Information for the Traveller or Invalid Visi- 
tor. With Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


I wry OF PORTUGAL. With 
an Itinerary of some of the most interesting 

parts of that remarkable country. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

HW DBOOK FOR SPAIN. —Andala- 


sia, Ronda, Grenada, Cxtalonia, Gallicia, the 
Basques, Arragon, &c. Maps. Post 8vo. 16s. 


| ANDBOOK OF PAINTING. — The 


Spanish and French Schools. Post 8vo. 12s. 


eer FOR NORTH ITALY 
AND FLORENCE. — Sardinia, Genoa, the Ri- 
viera, Lombardy, and Tuscany. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s 
I ANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY 
AND ROME.— The Papal States and Cities ot 

Map. lés., 


Ecruria. Post 8vo. 


| gy OF PAINTING. — The 
Italian School. 100 Wood-cuts. 2 vols. Post 
8vo. 24s. 


| ANDBOOK FOR THE EAST.— 
Malta, the lonian Islands, Greece, Turkey, Asia 


Minor, and Constantinople. Maps. Post 8vo. 15s. 


| ANDBOOK FOR EGYPT.—The Nile, 
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